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ASCD 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


e ‘The Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, is happy to 
announce the appointment of Rodney 
Tillman as the executive secretary of 
the Association to succeed George W. 
Denemark. Mr. Tillman will assume 
this new responsibility with the Asso- 
ciation in June. 

@ As many of you know, Mr. ‘Till- 
man—better known to ASCD’ers as 
Rod—joined the Washington staff in 
June 1954 as an associate secretary. 
Rod’s fine work in this capacity speaks 
well for the quality of his leadership as 
he assumes additional staff responsibili- 
ties. During the past two years his 
primary assignment with the Associa- 
tion has centered on working with 
state and regional ASCD units. His 
work has brought him in contact with 
most of the ASCD units and many 
ASCD members throughout the coun- 
try. 


e@ Rod is a native of Arkansas. Prior 
to joining the ASCD staff, he was a 
member of the faculty of the College 
of Education, University of Arkansas, 
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at Fayetteville. He has worked in the 
public schools in Hughes and Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, as a teacher and 
an elementary principal. He served in 
the Army during World War II and 
was recalled for a 21 months tour of 
duty during the Korean crisis. Rod and 
Mrs. Tillman are the parents of two 
young sons. 


e Rod did his undergraduate work 
at Henderson State ‘Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas and received his 
M.A. and Ed. D. degrees from 'Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York. 


e George W. Denemark, who has 
served as executive secretary for the 
past four years, will join the faculty of 
the College of Education, University 
of Mary: ol in September as a profes- 
sor of education and assistant dean. 
George’s outstanding work during the 
past four years 1s most appreciated 
by all of us and we extend to him our 
best wishes as he assumes these new 
responsibilities—Roserr S. Gincnrist, 
president, ASCD. 
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Editorial 





An Overview of the Related Fields 


HE PREMISE upon which this special 

issue of Educational Leadership was 
initiated and has been organized is that 
education in our mass, suburbanizing 
society is so complex, so encompassing, 
that methods, data, concepts and un- 
derstandings from all sources are 
needed to help maintain and improve 
it. It is further presumed that there is 
a sociological, historical, economic, 
psychological, etc., aspect to most if 
not all that goes on in educational in- 
stitutions. On these bases, eight au- 
thorities representing as many presum- 
ably relevant disciplines have been 
asked to provide a brief statement of 
what major possibilities of applicabil- 
ity they see—realized or potential—in 
their special fields. My purpose as guest 
editor is to provide perspective on the 
separate contributions by discussing 
certain general and common condi- 
tions of relationship between them and 
education. 

Though each of the articles in this 
issue makes a separate contribution, 
one area of common agreement stands 
out as particularly important. And that 
is the potential usefulness of these dis- 
ciplines in the formulating of reason- 
able hypotheses concerning education- 
al consequences. This is the major 
premise in one article, and is implicit 
in most of the rest. No one claims that 
any known tools or resources will make 
it possible for the educator who uses 
them to make hypotheses that will 
“prove out” 100 percent of the time. 
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The only claim that can be made at 
present is that in some, perhaps many 
operations, the use of methods and 
understandings of process made avail- 
able by the disciplines treated here 
will lead to clearer and more accurate 
anticipation of consequences for a 
given course of educational action than 
is frequently possible on the basis of 
common sense and experience alone. 

‘This is not intended as an argument 
that educators, particularly administra- 
tors, can dispense with these two vital 
sources of wisdom. Special techniques, 
methods and understandings must al- 
ways be used sensibly, and there is no 
substitute for experience in the applica- 
tion of their results. But they can make 
experience less expensive in the long 
run and they can improve the quality 
of thinking about educational prob- 
lems. 

What no one pretends to be able to 
do is to tell the educator what his goals, 
his ultimate purposes, should be. The 
social sciences have passed through a 
stage of commitment to the improve- 
ment of society in terms of specific and 
known ends. With increased sophis- 
tication questions of value became un- 
popular, because they obscured objec- 
tive analysis of behavioral conse- 
quences. Recently there has developed 
a new kind of thinking about values— 
as determinants of behavioral conse- 
quences as well as ends in themselves; 
and this development holds consider- 
able promise for further clarification in 
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George D. Spindler is associate professor, 
School of Education, and Department of 
Anthropology, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. Dr. Spindler is editor of 
Education and Anthropology, published 
by Stanford University Press in 1955. This 
volume resulted through a joint confer- 
ence of 24 educators and anthropologists 
held under auspices of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in 1954, and probably represents one 
of the most ambitious attempts to develop 
the relationships between one of the 
social sciences and education. This book 
is the outcome of the work and dedicated 
efforts of a number of people who are at 
the very heart of what is discussed in this 
special issue of Educational Leadership. 





the future. But the educator will find 
few students of human behavior who 
are willing to commit themselves to a 
recommendation of what goals the edu- 
cator should desire for the improve- 
ment of society and human welfare 
through his programs. The sociologist, 
psychologist, or whatever, will usually 
presume that the objectives are known. 

The unanswered question is who de- 
cides what the objectives of education 
should be, and on what basis? Should 
this question be left to the educators? 
The wiser among them are reluctant 
to accept the responsibility. Should 
the question be left then to the com- 
munity? This is not always acceptable, 
for reasons known to most educators. 
Should it be left, then, to the power 
groups? ‘This is precisely where it will 
be left if allowed to go by default—as 
many administrators know. 

There is no absolute answer to this 
problem. But the readers of this issue 
will find that the philosopher has some- 
thing relevant to say. A systematic phi- 
losophy of education can help to clarify 
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the issues, and the nature of the goals, 
if not their absolute character. Beyond 
this, and contrary to some positions on 
the subject, I believe that a maturing 
social (or “behavioral’’) science will 
eventually make it possible to deal ob- 
jectively with value criteria. Sociology 
and anthropology, for example, are able 
at present to make known what values 
are widespread and in what quarters 
within a community, on the basis of 
empirical investigation. Some sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists (and indeed 
others) are grappling with the problem 
of universal human values. These kinds 
of approaches combined may some 
day make it possible to base a social, 
public morality on other than theistic 
grounds or folk knowledge. Until then 
the educator (and the politician, pub- 
lic administrator, etc.) must do the 
best he can, using the materials of 
science and philosophy to clarify alter- 
natives that he perceives, but some- 
times dimly, on the basis of experience 
and observation. 

Beyond this basic contribution of en- 
hancing hypothetical thinking and clar- 
ifying alternatives of action, the various 
disciplines represented in this issue are 
useful for other reasons. I shall make 
no attempt to summarize what each 
author said, or might have said, but will 
list what seem to me to be some signif- 
icant actual or potential contributions. 

The research contribution has been 
treated, by implication at least, in what 
has been said already. The methods 
and body of accumulated knowledge 
in each discipline can be brought to 
bear upon analyses of the educative 
process. ‘he purpose is to make it pos- 
sible for the educator to anticipate con- 
sequences better, as stated, but also to 
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contribute to the building of a system- 
atic and comprehensive theory (or the- 
ories) of education—something that is 
lacking at present. 

These (and other) disciplines have 
another kind of role to play in the train- 
ing of educators—teachers, administra- 
tors and the various kinds of specialists. 
General principles, case materials, ways 
of thinking about and studying relevant 
phenomena are available from these 
disciplines and should be used more 
extensively in the training of educators 
than they are. Political science, for ex- 
ample, and as pointed out in this issue, 
can help educators to understand better 
what “democratic values” are and how 
to implement them, and has a con- 
tribution to make to the understand- 
ing of the dynamics of administrative 
organization. Anthropology can help 
create in the educator-in-training an 
awareness of the cultural process and 
the implications of the educator’s role 
as a cultural transmitter. In this effort, 
as in those of all the special fields as 
they contribute to the training pro- 
gram, the data and principles afforded 
by the discipline need to be made rele- 
vant to education, by the specialist. 
This presupposes a familiarity with 
educational institutions and education 
based upon direct experience—not nec- 
essarily as educator, but certainly as 
student of education—as well as a high 
degree of competence in the special 
field. ‘This creates problems in the or- 
ganization of schools of education with 
respect to the “foundational” disci- 
plines and the personnel representing 
them, and in the relations of such pro- 
fessional schools to the various aca- 
demic departments within the colleges 
and universities. These problems can 
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be solved, but they are outside the prov- 
ince of this brief statement. 

The representatives of these disci- 
plines—the political scientists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, et al.—can also 
be used appropriately as consultants or 
resource personnel, to help solve pro- 
grammatic or localized problems. Some 
of the ways in which they might be 
useful can be gathered from a reading 
of the articles in this issue. What may 
not become as clear as it should are the 
limitations on such utilization—and the 
basic limitation is one of communica- 
tion. By this I do not refer simply to 
the difficulty in passing through the 
verbal barriers erected by specialized 
vocabularies (of words and understand- 
ings), though these are formidable 
enough. I refer, rather, to the need for 
both the educator and the representa- 
tive of the discipline to see the other’s 
point of view—to empathize in terms 
of the other’s role. ‘This can be done if 
the economist, or sociologist, etc., is 
experienced in the institutional setting 
of education, and if the educator has 
at least a general awareness of the ap- 
proach of the discipline and sympathy 
for the research-oriented, theoretically 
minded student of behavior. Too often 
potentially fruitful collaboration is 
thwarted by an undercurrent of hostil- 
ity—the researcher for the practitioner, 
the practitioner for the theorist. 

And finally, the appropriate content 
of these disciplines can be incorporated 
in the curricula of the schools. I do not 
mean that “Anthropology,” or “Psy- 
chology,” or even “History,” should be 
taught as separate and special subjects 
in the elementary or secondary school. 
But rich materials on the ways of life 
and institutions of other peoples are 
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available in anthropology and sociology well as general preprofessional educa- 
and only most superficially utilized at _ tion in order for this to happen. At the 
present in school curricula. An ap- same time it seems apparent that we 
proach to understanding the emotional need more and better interpretation 
development of the individual, or the from the professional cadre of the so- 
formation of attitudes by- experience, cial and behavioral science fields—in- 
is offered by psychology—if skillfully terpretation that will more effectively 
and wisely interpreted. And an aware- communicate the methods, data and 
ness of the developmental processes of understandings that are available, to 
societies and civilizations through time _ the educationist practitioner. The pres- 
can be derived (but often is not) by a ent issue of Educational Leadership 
skillful interpretation of the materials seems to be a step in the right direc- 


made available by history. The integra- _ tion. 
tion of these and other similar contri- I believe that most readers will find 


butions in the school program is the something interesting in every article in 
responsibility of the curriculum expert, this issue. There are things said that 
and indeed, forward-looking schools will surely be disagreed with. But read- 
and educators have been so integrating ers will see that the interests and ap- 
them for some time. The surface has proaches of the various disciplines over- 
hardly been scratched, however. Pos- lap, yet each has its own unique charac- 
sibly one of the reasons why this is so ister and can add something new to the 
that skillful integration of these ma- professional equipment of educators in 
terials in the curricula, and skillful their specialized capacities as hypothe- 
classroom teaching of the materials sizers about consequences, trainers of 
once integrated, require a commitment _ teachers, problem-solving practitioners, 
to and knowledge of the facts and un-_ or curriculum builders. 
derstandings drawn from the special —Gerorce D. SPINDLER, associate pro- 
disciplines. fessor, School of Education, and De- 
Educators of all categories will need partment of Anthropology, Stanford 
to acquire a better foundational as University, Stanford, California. 
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NATHANIEL L. CHAMPLIN 


Value Inquiry and the 
Philosophy of Education 


This article attempts to demonstrate the nature and status of the 
inquiry that is labeled, “philosophy of education.” “It urges that 
philosophy of education is a discipline to which educators must 
turn if they are to affirm inquiry rather than dogmatism and 
indoctrination,” when dealing with the value problems of the 


educational undertaking. 


"sana sensei PHILOSOPHY is plac- 
ing major emphasis on critical anal- 
ysis and inquiry.’ There is a growing 
body of literature on methodological 
inquiries into the sciences, the arts and 
value theory. There is also work upon 
the ways in which these researches bear 
upon each other and upon the theo- 
rizing generally. ‘The laws of logic and 
the foundations of mathematics, com- 
ing to us out of the historical frame- 
work of philosophy, continue to receive 
critical attention; and comprehensive 
value frameworks persist as alternative 
proposals for the means, ends, methods 
and criteria of human conduct. Still, 
major emphasis is on an analysis of 
symbol and meaning and the condi- 
tions of adequacy for general theory; 
and this emphasis reflects itself in the 
philosophy of education. 

Philosophic inquiry into the educa- 
tional undertaking proceeds in much 
the same way as philosophic inquiry 
elsewhere. It singles out value criteria, 
judgmental method and goal formula- 


*Morton White, The Age of — (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1955). 
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tions as these are at work in, or pro- 
posed for, an important human institu- 
tion.” It shares with other “philoso- 
phies of” concepts and terminology 
which help distinguish philosophy from 
psychology, physiology, biology and 
other theoretical disciplines. And it is 
distinguished from other “philosophies 
of” because of the kinds of problems 
and subject matters to which it directs 
its analyses, criticisms and proposals.’ 

The following analysis deals with 
integration and values in education in 
order to show how philosophy of edu- 
cation “works.” ‘The reader is urged 
to direct his attention not to the per- 
sonal analysis and conclusions of the 
author, but to the act and to the mak- 
ing that is the analysis. ‘The author's 
purpose is to demonstrate the character 
of inquiry distinguishing philosophy 
of education from other disciplines. 

*N. Champlin, et al, “The Distinctive Nature 
of the Discipline of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” Educational Theory, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1954), p. 1-3. 

*Francis T. Villemain, Philosophic Research 
in Education (New York: New York University 
Press, 1953). 
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Nathaniel L. Champlin is assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





From the time of Plato down to the 
present, men have attempted to effect 
integration in their lives. According to 
one theory that has come down to us 
both art and science are finite, partial 
or fragmentary approaches to a reality, 
divine or other, which provides, in the 
form of unity, the guide and goal for 
art, science and, indeed, all human en- 
deavor. Called “Platonic” (“idealism” 
for some), it was imported into the 
theoretical architecture of Christianity. 
It profoundly influenced Emerson, and 
it gained major educational expression 
in Froebel. It has moved men to de- 
plore fragmentation and to seek inte- 
gration in their most significant insti- 
tution—education. It still operates as a 
court of appeal for-educators through- 
out the contemporary scene. 

In the recent past, integration and 
unity became an object of concern for 
analytic philosophy directed to the sci- 
ences. A “unified science” movement 
took form.* Contributed to by some of 
the finest scientific methodologists of 
our time it achieved a respectability of 
inquiry not enjoyed by the more mys- 
tical, metaphysical or religious con- 
cerns. This inquiry attempted to locate 
an alleged inter-relatedness of the va- 
rious sciences and to formulate prin- 
ciples of integration. 

The significance of such an under- 
taking for the “Platonic” tradition is 


“Rudolf Carnap, et al, Encyclopedia and Uni- 
fied Science, Vol. I, No. 1, of International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, ed. by Otto 
Neurath, Rudolf Carnap, and Charles Morris 
(2 vols., 20 monographs; Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938-1952). 
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quickly seen. Armed with such princi- 
ples, men would have taken a major 
step in the direction of discovering 
more inclusive principles which, in 
their turn, would become guides for 
organizing the content or range of ac- 
tivities of life and education. 
However, the movement has failed 
to locate any unifying principles or any 
trans-science generalizations except 
those principles of inference and em- 
pirical investigation which permit us to 
locate the various sciences ds sciences 
in the first place. The different sciences 
simply do not contribute to, nor do 
they rest on the assumption of, a “to- 
tal” reality, unity or integration. It is 
impossible to “add” the theorems of 
physics, for example, to the concepts 
of biology, economics, and/or sociolo- 
gy. Rather than different “parts,” the 
sciences provide us with different theo- 
retical contexts within which we find 
knowledge claims, predictions and hy- 
potheses. The different sciences are 
these different and non-additive con- 
texts of control, prediction and inquiry. 
Neither are they “copies,” duplica- 
tions, or exhibitions of the objects or 
subject matters to which their con- 
cepts refer, nor are they “abstractions” 
from these objects or subject matters. 


The Integrated Person 


The quest for a conception of a 
whole, unified or integrated person (or 
personality) suffers in the same way. 
Chemistry, physiology, psychology, bi- 
ology, anthropology, and artistic de- 
scriptions—empirically based—provide 
non-additive, non-correlated, and unre- 
lated meanings. They cannot, without 
breaching the canons of scientific 
methodology, presuppose or contribute 
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to a conception of a total, unified or 
integrated person.° 

Some current theories of an inte- 
grated person commit one of two meth- 
odological fallacies: the teleological 
fallacy in which a describable conse- 
quence of an object or event is con- 
verted into a causal constituent of that 
object or event, and the symbolic fal- 
lacy in which a term having stipulated 
usage in one theory is used in another 
and different theory with the tacit as- 
sumption that its precision still holds. 

Teleology, the practice of claiming a 
purpose behind, above or other than 
that purpose or those purposes distinc- 
tive as human goals and anticipations 
is something most of us are familiar 
with in religion. More technically we 
find it in theology and those metaphys- 
ics which proceed on the assumption 
of a reality ordered by, or in the service 
of goals, ends, objectives, purposes 
and/or first or final causes. However, 
one will find the presence of teleolog- 
ical explanations also in what some- 
times passes for scientific formulation.° 
In biological language, for example, 
one may find it in the first of each pair 
of the following statements: 

1. The purpose of gastric juices is to help 
break down food matter for other and re- 
lated bodily functions. 

2. Food breakdown is a consequence of, 


°One resort is to return to the mysticism of 
an Emerson or Rousseau, holding that the child 
has the unity and that adults, not having it, 
vitiate it as they “impose” their “wills” on the 
child. This, of course, is itself a view imposed 
not only on the child but on those educators 
who prefer to stick to the usual standards of 
scientific intelligibility. 

°Ernest Nagel, ““Teleological Explanation and 
‘Teleological Systems,” Vision and Action: Essays 
in Honor of Horace Kallen on His 70th Birth- 
day, ed. Sidney Ratner (New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1953), p. 192-222. 
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among other necessary conditions, the pres- 
ence of gastric juices. 
Another example in the same order: 

1. The infant is crying because it wants 
(or needs) food in order to satisfy its hunger. 

2. The infant’s cry is a consequence of, 
among other necessary conditions, a state of 
the digestive system alternative to the state 
subsequent to the introduction of food. 

The first statement in each pair of 
illustrations erects describable conse- 
quences of bodily relations into causes 
for themselves while the second state- 
ment conveys the scientific content 
without resort to teleological luggage. 
“Instincts,” “wants,” “needs” (a major 
metaphysical prop) or “drives” are 
other terms illustrative of the teleolog- 
ical fallacy. They, too, function to im- 
pute goals and purposes which are not 
available as ends-in-view of those ob- 
jects and relations to which they are 
assigned. In order to assign goals to 
gastric juices or to infants we must gain 
representatives of the future—symbols 
which represent. In the case of the in- 
fant the cry must be connected to the 
food or to the “tummy” by more sym- 
bols or by a simple pointing supplied 
by the infant. However, it is usually the 
mother’s symbolizations (her thinking) 
or the reified dialectic of an “inquirer” 
that we find to be the case. 

Now it is properly scientific to assert 
that food is a necessary condition for 
crying to cease or, for that matter, for 
the infant to live. But to say the infant 
needs or wants food is to hide a value 
judgment. To say that the infant 
should have food, or that the infant 
ought to live is more correct, for it 
points us away from the descriptive- 
predictive domain of scientific inquiry 
and to the normative-prescriptive do- 
main of value theory. Otherwise we 
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face the age old riddle of how the 
ought is derived from the is and is 
possible. 

One operation of the symbolic fal- 
lacy may be found in the rather fash- 
ionable practice of borrowing terms 
from the context of the physical sci- 
ences in which they have gained preci- 
sion, and ‘using them as though they 
retained that precision in other con- 
texts of symbols.’ Thus, for example, 
in physical theory, “force,” “tension” 
and/or “energy” make reference to re- 
lations of qualitied structures and 
thereby gain status as “short hand” 
symbols fashioned to explain the rela- 
tions. Yet, as theoretical symbols, they 
become converted into mysterious 
agents lurking behind those relations 
and, therefore, candidates for fancy 
metaphysical explanations. Now, in- 
stead of being used to explain they 
must be explained. Furthermore they 
are pressed into psychological and soci- 
ological service as a means of gaining 
scientific sounding explanations for hu- 
man conduct. Without re-defined rules 
of usage for these terms we find our- 
selves sounding scientific as we speak 
of “the force of personality,” “the re- 
lease of subconscious tension,” “ad- 
justment mechanisms,” “levels of 
learning” and “the intellectual energy 
of the group.” But, failing at being 
scientific, we produce little more than 
the aesthetic or poetic character of sci- 
ence and, more unfavorably, we cloak a 
materialistic metaphysics—a_ particular 
philosophic bias—in the guise of scien- 
tific profundity as we press it in the 
schools. 


* Ernest Nagel, “Some Reflections on the Use 
of Language in the Natural Sciences,” The Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, Vol. XLII, No. 23 (Novem- 
ber 8, 1945), p. 617-630. 
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Symbolic fallacies yield, oftentimes, 
a curious case in which a mode of de- 
scription—a_ theoretical discipline—it- 
self is erected into a cause for what is 
explained or described. For example, 
one may find reference to food as being 
a biological need or to love as being a 
psychological need of the infant. 

Now it has been demonstrated that 
we smuggle in a philosophic outlook or 
we bootleg a value theory when we 
impute wants, needs, drives, inherent 
potentialities or innate faculties to in- 
fant behavior. But when we elaborate 
this obvious teleology with the qualify- 
ing term of biological and psycholog- 
ical we do more. We assert that the 
infant is a biologist and/or a psychol- 
ogist; for biology (coined in the early 
part of the nineteenth century), psy- 
chology, physiology, economics and an- 
thropology refer to theoretical disci- 
plines which attempt to be sciences. A 
biological “need” is nothing more than 
a necessary condition for biology to 
proceed, just as an astronomical “need” 
is nothing more than a necessary condi- 
tion for astronomy to proceed. A live 
food consuming creature is needed for 
scientific and non-scientific purposes to 
be achieved. Plainly, the infant has 
neither these purposes nor the concep- 
tual facility required to have a most 
basic biological need—at once the prin- 
ciples of logic and the conceptual tech- 
niques of biology. 

It is most certainly scientific to say 
that planetary motions, a concept 
found in astronomy, makes reference 
to empirically discernible relations of 
heavenly bodies which were around 
prior to the appearance of astronomy. 
It is equally scientific to say that organ- 
ism is a concept, defined in biology, 
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making reference to an inter-related, 
inter-influencing set of bodily functions 
which graced the planet prior to the 
appearance of biology. But, scientifi- 
cally, it is as much nonsense to call or 
label the inter-related, inter-influencing 
set of bodily functions biology or the 
biological as it is to call or label the 
heavenly bodies astronomy or the astro- 
nomical. 

It is not a matter of “mere semantic” 
flippancy to state that only biologists, 
or those whose purposes require knowl- 
edge provided by biology, have biolog- 
ical “needs.” And it is not “verbal gym- 
nastics” to state that only psychologists 
have psychological problems— —that only 
economists have economic problems. 
It is simply a matter for the same pre- 
cision of inquiry that yielded the differ- 
ent sciences and their varying degrees 
of precision in the first place. Only as 
inquiry has rid itself of teleological and 
symbolic fallacies has precision in the 
several sciences been gained. ‘To carve 
up, dialectically, the human creature, 
or “reality,” and to label the alleged 
parts with the terms which distinguish 
only different universes of discourse or 
theoretical disciplines is to block the 
advance of science and to make a 
mockery of education, the institution 
upon which all science depends. In- 
deed, the theoretical foundations of the 
educational profession are at stake in 
this matter. 


The Integrated Program 


If education is to become a profes- 
sion with its distinctive discipline, then 
efforts to formulate an “integrated” 
program must come to grips with three 
significant philosophic-methodological 
questions: 
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1. What is integrated? 

2. What does the integrating? and 

3. With what standards or criteria 
do we determine whether or not inte- 
gration has been achieved? 

Proposed and instituted programs 
which are advanced as “integrated” or 
“core” on the strength of “needs of the 
child,” “interest of the student,” 
“teach children and not subject mat- 
ters’’ are camouflaging these questions 
as well as the value preferences of those 
advancing the programs. Until “inte- 
gration” finds a methodologically de- 
fensible meaning, it must go the way 
of all metaphysical doctrines. 

Some educators, working out of 
Dewey’s thought, have recognized the 
dilemma yielded by inner, outer, per- 
sonal or cosmic theories of integration 
and have shifted attention to problems 
as an organizing category. Only as we 
locate a problem, the theory goes, can 
we institute relatedness in personal 
and/or social experience or in the cur- 
ricular structure of our schools. 

Such a theory constitutes a signifi- 
cant alternative to the traditional view 
of integration. However, if problems 
establish relatedness and integration, 
and there are many problems, then it 
would follow that there are many re- 
latednesses and integrations possible. 
Thus the problem of significant prob- 
lems appears. ‘he problem of estab- 
lishing categories for locating, fashion- 
ing and organizing problems for pur- 
poses of curricular programs becomes 
the most significant philosophic prob- 
lem of education for this view. 

Whatever view or views educators 
may have, it is to their methodological 
and value assumptions they must turn. 
A responsible and _ intellectually so- 
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phisticated framework for conceiving 
an educational program will come only 
as the tools and concepts of philosophy 
of education, the most practical re- 
sources available; are put to work upon 
these assumptions. 

A tragic twist appears, however, 
when we note the variety of ways in 
which the philosophy of education, as 
a discipline, is circumvented at those 
points in educational theorizing where 
its tools and concepts are singularly 
appropriate. Among these ways we 
find: the conception of integration 
ambiguously used (the humanities 
movement, integrated science move- 
ment, “total” child movement); the 
conception of “needs” floating inde- 
pendently of purpose, significant or 
insignificant, (“needs’” whether of the 
child, organism, group, community, 
society, mankind or cosmos); the con- 
ception of problem solving method 
minus a formulation of the principles 
of method entailed; the conception 
that statistical and other descriptions 
(levels of learning, “reading readiness,” 
“normal-abnormal,” “‘adjusted-malad- 
justed,’’ ‘“‘mentalphysical age,” 
“healthy-neurotic”) are cases of nor- 
matives or prescriptions for the educa- 
tive process. 

Another way in which philosophic 
inquiry is circumvented is via the as- 
sumption that everyone has a philos- 
ophy already and that by collecting 
individuals representative of different 
departments or subject matters we 
have a condition in which the “give 
and take” of opinions will produce the 
value decisions.* Called “democratic” 
by some, and “watered down Hegelian- 
ism” by Dewey,® this view finds con- 
temporary expression in the group- 
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dynamic-workshop movement. ‘This 
movement has failed to give us criteria 
for establishing common meaning, 
common procedures for testing, and 
other bases for building critically 
forged social agreements. Its appeal 
to “give and take” is an appeal to tele- 
ology; and, in consequence, the move- 
ment is fraught with the danger of 
benevolent indoctrination.’? Needless 
to say it provides the critics of educa- 
tion with an excellent target. 

This should not serve to suggest that 
philosophers of education occupy the 
Platonic realm of law givers. Rather 
it is intended to underline philosophic 
competence as a necessary competence 
for anyone caught up w ith the problem 
of reaching value decisions in educa- 
tion. ‘The view that everyone has this 
competence in consequence of “ex- 
perience” (unspecified) permits one to 
avoid the “pangs” which oftentimes 
attend the inquiry required to build it. 
This permits one to assume that phi- 
losophy is identified with values rather 
than with a demanding methodologi- 

cally oriented inquiry into value cri- 
teria. It permits one to smear over the 
distinction between a Plato and a 
Willie Sutton, a John Dewey and Bob 
Hope. Moreover, it permits one to 


*'These euphoric decisions would be what 
Rousseau called the Volonté Générale, the “con- 
sensus” arrived at from the play of Volonté De- 
Tous or the will of all. “But take away from 
these same wills,” he writes, “the pluses and 
minuses that cancel one another, and the general 
will remains as the sum of the differences.” 
[Social Contract, quoted in Robert Ulich, History 
of Educational Thought (New York: The Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1950), p. 215-216}. 

*John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935), p. 71. 

Fred N. Kerlinger, “The Authoritarianism 
of Group Dynamics,” Progressive Education 


(April 1954). 
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view philosophy of education as being 
merely another curricular candidate 
with a unit value proportionate to the 
number of other curricular candi- 
dates.'! As a matter of fact, we learn 
of individuals, some of whom have 
gained philosophic status (and the 
ability to quote a Dewey, Bode or Kil- 
patrick), who “group prucess’’ and 
“integrate” philosophy right out of the 
curriculum. It is positively alarming to 
note the consequences; for the absence 
of philosophy in the elementary and 
secondary schools provides the condi- 
tions for its disappearance from the 
colleges and thus from the intellectual 
equipment all individuals need for 
dealing with the most pressing prob- 
lems characterizing this century—the 
value alternatives competing to make 
ours an age of conflict. 

The foregoing seeks to demonstrate 
the nature and status of that inquiry 
we label “philosophy of education.” 
It urges that philosophy of education 
is a discipline to which educators must 
turn if they are to affirm inquiry rather 
than dogmatism and indoctrination. 
It suggests that one way of putting 
philosophy to work is to turn to the 
philosophers of education themselves 
and direct their attention to the value 
criteria and theoretical methods at 


“This judgment is, of course, a value judg 
ment, and it points up the fact that the choice 
to include or exclude philosophy is itself a philo 
sophic problem—a curious case in which phi- 
losophy as inquiry is evaluating philosophy as a 
candidate for curricular structures. 


work in formulations of curriculum, 
teacher certification, learning, the rel- 
evance of the arts and aesthetic anal- 
ysis, the problem of liberal-vocational, 
professional-general, the relation of re- 
ligion, law, labor and politics to the 
work of the schools, the relation of the 
work of the schools to other cultural 
institutions, and, most importantly, 
the traits, characteristics and theoreti- 
cal content distinguishing the teaching 
profession from such other professions 
as law and medicine. 

‘True, educators should not be sur- 
prised to find some of their philoso- 
phers uneasy and, perhaps, piqued at 
the thought of “cluttering up” their 
thinking with these kinds of problems. 
But, by so confronting philosophers of 
education, educators will move signifi- 
cantly at once toward getting philoso- 
phers of education to earn their bread 
and butter in education and toward rec- 
ognizing which side of the educational 
bread the butter is on. Moreover, they 
will continue the important work of 
building responsibly the intellectual 
content and, in consequence, the 
scholarly literature distinctive to the 
educational profession. ‘There is no bar- 
rier better than this that educators 
can throw up around the march of anti- 
intellectualism and the retreat from 
reason abroad in the land and, unfor- 
tunately, in our profession—poignantly 
noted when philosophizing in educa- 
tion is dismissed. 
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Political Science 


The author would suggest 


ROBERT A. WALKER 


and the Educator 


“two major contributions that the 


political scientist might make to the educator. One is a clear 
understanding of the principles of organization. The second is 
to assist in a synthesis of the contributions of modern social 
science as they illuminate the administration of all public enter- 


prises.” 


HE POTENTIAL contribution of the 

political scientist to public education 
can be suggested in a sentence: The 
political scientist is a student of govern- 
ment; the public schools are govern- 
mental institutions. This is not to 
imply that the political scientist, as 
such, can tell the educator anything 
about the professional aspects of de- 
veloping and carrying on a sound pro- 
gram of education. Neither can he tell 
the administrators of highway depart- 
ments how to build roads, of recreation 
agencies what constitutes a good recre- 
ation program, of police departments 
how to deal with juvenile delinquency. 
But as public services all of these have 
two things in common—they are sub- 
ject to public control through elected 
non-professional governing bodies and 
they involve the management of pub- 
lic employees in administrative organi- 
zations. It is in the area of these com- 
mon elements that the political scien- 
tist might make a substantially larger 
contribution to educational adminis- 
tration than he has made in the past. 
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The problem of establishing lines of 
communication between the educator 
and the political scientist is not readily 
solved. ‘The educators, for their part, 
have spent several generations of effort 
in establishing their independence of 
local government and “politics.” ‘The 
political scientist, in his study of 
government, has tended to leave the 
public schools outside his span of at- 
tention, except for occasional studies 
of school-governmental relations that 
tend to end up with a plea for greater 
“integration.” ‘To the educator, this 
smacks of some kind of a plot. ‘To the 
political scientist, in turn, the edu- 
cator’s denunciations of such studies 
look like a sacred cult’s reaffirmation of 
articles of faith.’ There the matter rests 


*A recent study at Stanford University is by 
Carl F. Stover, working in cooperation with the 
writer and the Pacific Southwest Cooperative 
Project in School Administrator Education. This 
study has brought the basic difference in view- 
points between educators and political scientists 
on the integration issue into better perspective 
than has existed heretofore. See his Local Govern- 
ment and the Schools: The Debate Over Inde- 
pendence (unpublished M.A. thesis, Stanford 
University, June 1955). 
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today. The net result, as it appears to 
this writer, is a considerable loss to 
both parties. 

Perhaps if we focus attention for 
the moment on the two elements com- 
mon to all public services—public con- 
trol and administration—some breach 
can be made in the communication 
barrier. But terminology at once threat- 
ens disruption, for the political scien- 
tist defines the process by which public 
policy is made and control established 
as “politics.”” Everyone knows that ed- 
ucation must be “non-political.” And 
so it should, in the sense that no sane 
person wants the schools used to re- 
ward political workers, to finance a 
political machine, or propagandize the 
young. When, however, the antipathy 
to politics leads to obscuring the proc- 
ess of public participation in setting 
educational policy or minimizing co- 
operation with other governmental 
agencies—where none of the evils men- 
tioned are involved—the principle loses 
its value and its meaning. 

The simple fact is that public school 
administrators are immersed in “poli- 
tics,” as the political scientist uses the 
term, for it means the same thing that 
the educator means when he talks 
about “community relations,” getting 
the “right people” elected to the school 
board, countering “attacks on the 
schools,” or securing “parent participa- 
tion.” All of these are means of build- 
ing public support, meeting criticism, 
or trying to influence the direction 
school policy shall take. Politics can be 
usefully defined as competition for in- 
fluence. Schools are under constant 
pressure from those who would influ- 
ence what they teach and how they 
teach it. Since the schools are public, 
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these are legitimate matters for public 
debate and the political process. will 
determine the modus vivendi at any 
given time. It seems obvious, then, 
that the school administrator, stand- 
ing at the focal point of decisions on 
educational policy, stands to profit by 
becoming familiar with what the polit- 
ical scientist may have learned about 
the political process. 


Contribution of Politics 


The possible contribution of the 
political scientist to education in the 
realm of politics (as distinguished from 
administration) is essentially twofold: 
(a) what is taught about politics in 
the classroom and (b) the art of poli- 
tics as practiced in educational ad- 
ministration. The public schools are 
presumed to instruct the young on 
democratic values. This is a field sys- 
tematically taught by political scientists 
in our universities, yet the author’s ex- 
perience is that relatively few future 
teachers or school administrators turn 
up in classes of this kind. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that they receive 
their instruction on the subject in 
schools of education or that it is left 
to chance. The latter being untenable, 
we are left with the possibility that 
schools of education are overlooking a 
useful resource in political science de- 
partments.” 

The well-known influence of John 
Dewey and his disciples upon schools 


* Untenable or not, there is perhaps too much 
evidence that civic education, as far as public 
school teachers are concerned, is in fact being 
left to chance. For a discussion of this issue, see 
Robert A. Walker, “Political Education—A Lost 
Art?”, Social Education, Vol. XII, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1948), p. 69-72 and “Important Political 
Documents in Civic Education,” Social Educa- 
tion, Vol. XI, No. 4 (April 1947) p. 170-72. 
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"Robert A. Walker is professor of political : 
science, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 


of education has created a view of 
“democratic participation” that might 
profit from exposure to other view- 
points. Political scientists, as outside 
observers, sometimes get the uneasy 
feeling that the schools have democra- 
tic debate and majority rule confused 
with unanimous acquiescence, the lat- 
ter achieved more by boredom and res- 
ignation in the face of “unstructured” 
talk than by counting the votes on a 
well-defined issue. The writer has ac- 
tually been told by teachers and school 
administrators, when he has taught 
courses for students of education, that 
putting an issue to a vote, when dis- 
cussion had not resolved all differences, 
was “authoritarian.” He has been told 
even more often by the same students 
that all political philosophies are just 
a matter of opinion. This fades readily 
into an excuse for having no opinion 
that the speaker is prepared to defend 
intelligently. How such a teacher can 
create other than confusion among 
his pupils about democracy and the 
logic that supports it is difficult to see. 

The teaching of politics, of course, 
can be greatly enriched by the better 
knowledge of American government, 
of the government of foreign countries, 
and of the great continuing issues in 
American public policy—all of which 
the political scientists can help supply. 
This is too obvious to need elaboration. 
The greater problem of ends and 
means in democratic self-government, 
already mentioned, is both less obvious 
and perhaps more important. 

At the second level, the art of poli- 
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tics, the basic problem is the role 
which professionals in a public serv- 
ice ought to play in democratic con- 
trol over that service. Here the political 
scientist, having studied the problem 
in a variety of public services, might 
be of quite practical assistance to the 
educator. It is a complex and difficult 
problem in many fields. It is clearly 
defined in public education. The school 
superintendent, as a_ professional, is 

hired and directed by a lay board, it 
self responsible to the citizens of the 
community. Once employed, he is ex- 
pected to perform the delicate feat of 
at once telling the public what it ought 
to want (professional advice), and 
finding out what in fact it does want 
(interpreting opinion). Since teachers 
and school administrators are prepared 
in professional schools, there is marked 
danger that they will be over-impressed 
with their mission to instruct the pub- 
lic and under-sensitive to, or intolerant 
of, dissent. This is not to underesti- 
mate the political skills of some super- 
intendents. They are undeniably im- 
pressive. The point here is simply that 
this political role might profitably be 
identified earlier in the training of ad- 
ministrators, and put in a setting which 
will encourage collaboration with stu- 
dents of the art—the political scientist. 
There is no value in letting the more 
palatable vocabulary of community re- 
lations, parent participation, and other 
synonyms for “political support’’ con- 
fuse the future practitioner or deny 
him the insights into the political proc- 
ess which modern political science 
might be able to provide. He may 
learn, too, that there is an ethics of 
public service and responsiveness to 
public opinion which has a value of 
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its own over and above professional 
convictions, 

The systematic study of the political 
process has progressed rapidly during 
the past few years. Much of the past 
emphasis on history and description 
in dealing with political institutions 
has given way to a probing into the 
sources of political action and behavior. 
More careful attention to the character- 
istics of pressure groups, analysis of 
status and leadership factors in opin- 
ion formation, and concern for per- 
sonality structure in shaping political 
behavior have characterized recent re- 
search and writing in the field. The 
work of the sociologist and the psy- 
chologist is being actively tapped to 
illuminate the political scene. Modern 
work of this kind finds its roots large- 
ly, but not entirely, in the so-called 
“Chicago School” of political science 
that matured during the nineteen-thir- 
ties. Here Charles E. Merriam,’ Har- 
old D. Lasswell,* and Harold Gosnell,® 

* Among Merriam’s writings, the educator may 
find particularly interesting his New Aspects of 
Politics (1925), Political Power (1934, and re- 
issued in H. D. Lasswell, C. E. Merriam, and 
T. V. Smith, A Study of Power, Glencoe, IIl.; 
The Free Press, 1950) and Systematic Politics 
(Chicago: The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1945). 

*See especially his Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, How (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936), 
Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1930), World Pol- 
itics and Personal Insecurity (1935), Power and 
Personality (1948). His more recent contribu- 
tions to “content analysis” in political communi- 
cations are reflected in H. D. Lasswell, Nathan 
Leites, and Associates, Language of Politics: 
Studies in Quantitative Semantics (1949). His 
“Policy science” orientation is described in “The 
Policy Orientation,” in Daniel Lerner and H. D. 
Lasswell, The Policy Sciences: Recent Develop- 
ments in Scope and Method (1951). 

°See his Voting and Non-Voting (1924), 
Getting Out the Vote (with Charles E. Mer- 
riam, 1927), Machine Politics: Chicago Model 
(1937), and Grass Roots Politics (1942). 
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respectively, stimulated a group of 
students to explore related disciplines, 
to seek for a “science” of politics 
divorced from value preferences, and 
to utilize more precise statistical tools 
for analyzing political action. Con- 
temporary literature stemming from 
these origins is much too extensive to 
cover in the space available here.* 
Some of it is exciting in the new light 
thrown on questions of why people 
act as they do in political situations; 
some of it—particularly that devoted 
to quantitative methods at all costs— 
suggests that the struggle for method- 
ological improvement has been more 
impressive than the new knowledge 
gained thereby. The worst of these 
add up to statistical elaborations of the 
obvious. But the effort to gain preci- 
sion may well turn up valuable new 
methods for measuring and predicting 
political trends. ‘The educator will be 
well advised to keep in touch with 
future developments in this area of 
political science if he is to bring to his 
tole of “decision-maker” in educa- 
tional public policy the best knowl- 
edge available. 

* Particularly valuable to the educators might 
be David B. Truman, The Government Process 
(1951), V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups (1947), James K. Pollock, Voting Be- 
havior: A Case Study (1940), Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and others, The People’s Choice (1948), 
Leonard Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda 
(1948), Louis H. Benn, How to Predict Elec- 
tions (1948), and Floyd Hunter, Community 
Power Structure (1953). Special reference may 
be made to the continuing series of studies 
issuing from the Institute for Social Research at 
the University of Michigan under the leadership 
of Rensis Likert, Angus Campbell, and others, 
and to the extensive bibliography of literature in 
this field by B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell, and 
Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication, 
and Public Opinion (1946). 
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Toward Better Administration 

‘The second major area of possible 
contribution by the political scientist 
to education, mentioned at the outset, 
was that of public administration. Sys- 
tematic study in this field, as in politics, 
has progressed rapidly in the past 
twenty years. Also like the study of 
politics it has profited greatly by the 
contributions from related fields of 
social inquiry. ‘The psychologist, sociol- 
ogist and anthropologist have thrown 
new light on human motivation, on 
the influence of the small group on in- 
dividual conduct, on the nature of 
leadership, and otherwise have exposed 
some of the geotropic roots of human 
behavior in organizations. Since intel- 
ligent guidance of such behavior for 
specific purposes is the essence of ad- 
ministration, it is inevitable that 
the student of public administration 
should have given these influences an 
increasing amount of attention. Con- 
comitantly, he has given progressively 
less attention to the tedious mechanics 
of administration—the housekeeping 
details of putting budgets together and 
managing janitor services. 

As a result of having taught adminis- 
tration to graduate students in school 
administration, the writer would sug- 
gest two major contributions that the 
political scientist might make to the 
educator. One is a better understand- 
ing of the principles of organization. 
The second is to assist in a synthesis of 
the contributions of modern social 
science as they illuminate the adminis- 
tration of all public enterprises. 

For reasons not at once clear, the 
literature of public school administra- 
tion has been over-concerned with the 
mechanics of administration and weak 
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in presenting clearly the elementary 
principles of administrative organiza- 
tion. Although some of his colleagues 
in the field of public administration 
may dissent, the writer is convinced 
that the accumulated experience of 
business, military, religious, govern- 
mental, and other social organizations 
has given us some basic guiding prin- 
ciples in the grouping of specializa- 
tions, and in the relations among these, 
that have useful and widespread ap- 
plication. All large organizations de- 
mand such groupings; all of them pre- 
sent the continuing problem of co- 
ordinating diverse efforts, directing 
these toward predetermined goals, and 
appraising the results as a guide to fu- 
ture decisions. These needs have given 
rise to certain “principles” of organiza- 
tion, among them the need to keep 
lines of responsibility clear, to limit 
the numbers of subordinates that any 
one person is expected to supervise, 
and to distinguish between line and 
staff services." 

Some of these ideas at times seem 
to be surprisingly new to even advanced 
candidates for educational administra- 
tion degrees. They seem often to strug- 
gle with vague fears that talk about 
clear lines of responsibility, or distin- 
guishing sharply between line authority 

’ The literature here begins with Max Weber’s 

“pure model” of bureaucracy as set forth in his 
Essays in Sociology (translated by H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills, Oxford, 1946) and in- 
cludes such works from industrial and govern- 
mental sources as Henri Fayol, Industrial and 
General Administration (1949), James D. 
Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, The Principles of 
Organization (1939), Luther Gulick and L. Ur- 
wick, Papers on the Science of Administration 
(1937), and L. Urwick, The Elements of Ad- 
ministration. The most forceful dissent from the 


validity of the search for “principles” is found in 
Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior (1947). 
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and staff advisory services, is somehow 
authoritarian. One almost suspects 
that they have been taught that ad- 
ministrative confusion is “democratic’’! 
It seems also to come as something of 
a revelation to such students, when 
they come under the influence of poli- 
tical scientists, that education is not 
the only field of public service that 
has made substantial gains in profes- 
sionalization and non-corruptibility in 
the past fifty years. ‘There is more than 
a little evidence that they have been so 
sold on the doctrine that schools must 
remain independent of other local gov- 
ernments if they are to escape “polit- 
ical corruption,” that they have as- 
sumed all other governmental endeav- 
ors must be corrupt. In brief, it seems 
desirable that we increase as far as pos- 
sible the cross-fertilization of ideas 
between the educator and the public 
administrator, both in the universities 
and afterward. Each side will benefit. 

The final point for consideration in 
this brief paper is the synthesis and 
application to administration of what 
we are learning from the related social 
sciences. ‘The implications are far- 
reaching. Studies of supervision and 
employee morale from business enter- 
prise, of status and leadership from 
sociology, of personality structure and 
psychic needs from modern psychology 
are Opening up new vistas in organiza- 
tional behavior.’ Some of these find- 
ings have been applied to classroom 
teaching, some to educational adminis- 
tration. But here again there may be 
real gains to educational administra- 
tion if the significance of these con- 
tributions is seen in the setting of a 
larger universe of administrative ex- 
perience and practice. It is a limiting 
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thing for the administrators of any 
field to see their problems as unique, 
or to be unable to distinguish between 
what is peculiar to their speciality and 
what is common to all parallel en- 
deavors. 

It is precisely in developing an aware- 
ness of what is common in the poli- 
tics and administration of all public 
services that the political scientist can 
contribute most to public education. 
If we can overcome the communica- 
tion barrier, dispel the fear that young 
educators will be misled, and enhance 
the respect of political scientists for 
the problems peculiar to education, we 
will have entered upon an era of highly 
profitable interchange for both parties. 


* Among the best efforts to analyze administra- 
tive organizations, and the role of executives as 
decision-makers in the light of modern psychol- 
ogy, sociology and anthropology are the following: 
Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive (1937). Herbert Simon, Administration Be- 
havior (1947), John Gaus, Reflections on Public 
Administration (1947), Alexander Leighton, The 
Governing of Men (1945), Philip Selznick, 
T.V.A. and the Grass Roots (1949). Paul 
Appleby, Policy and Administration (1949), 
Rensis_ Likert, ‘Motivational Dimensions of 
Administration,” in R. A. Walker, (ed.), 
America’s Manpower Crisis (1952). See also the 
collection of papers in Robert K. Merton, Read- 
ings in Bureaucracy (1952) and Robert Dubin, 
Human Relations in Administration (1951). A 
number of articles appearing in recent issues of 
the Public Administration Review, quarterly 
journal of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, contribute to the synthesis under 
consideration here, including Morton Grodzins, 
“Public Administration and the Science of Hu- 
man Relations,” (Vol. XI, Spring, 1951, p. 88- 
102), Robert A. Dahl, “The Science of Public 
Administration: Three Problems,” (Vol. VIII, 
Winter, 1947, p. 1-11), Herbert Simon, “A 
Comment on the Science of Public Administra- 
tion” (Vol. VII, Autumn, 1947, p. 201-03), 
John Gaus, “Trends in the Theory of Public 
Administration,” (Vol. X, Summer, 1950, p. 
161-69), and Robert A. Walker, ““W. A. Jump: 
The Staff Officer as a Personality,” (Vol. XIV, 
Autumn, 1954, p. 233-46). 
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SOLON T. KIMBALL 


Anthropology and Education 


“The anthropologist is aware that his real contribution can come 
only as he works alongside educators, learning their problems 


and point of view.” 


HEN SOME anthropologists turned 
their attention to American life 
about a quarter century ago it was in- 
evitable that the institutions and proc- 
esses of education would eventually be 
studied. Much more attention has been 
given to the general aspects of commu- 
nity life and to industrial organization, 
however, than to education. Only re- 
cently and primarily on the initiation of 
educators has there begun to be a seri- 
ous concern with this latter area. It is 
still too early to assess the quality of an- 
thropological influence or even to pre- 
dict what the future may hold. It does 
seem appropriate, however, to attempt 
an analysis of some significant areas in 
which educators and anthropologists 
might work together. This will be more 
meaningful if we summarize first the 
basic areas of study, method, and point 
of view. 

Anthropology is traditionally defined 
as the study of man. Theoretically, at 
least, no aspect of human behavior ot 
of the environmental conditions which 
have contributed to the physical or cul- 
tural development of man is denied 
consideration. In practice, the central 
concern has been with man’s exploita- 
tion of his environment through tech- 
nology, his adjustment to other men 
through social groupings, and his rela- 
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tionship to the supernatural. From the 
study of man’s technical equipment, 
customs, activities, institutions, values 
and symbols the anthropologist learns 
the culture of a people. Cultural de- 
scriptions, however, are always within 
the context of a larger purpose. This is 
the search for generalizations which 
express the universalities of human be- 
havior in time and space. In order to 
achieve this latter goal the anthro- 
pologist works cross-culturally and, 
through the comparative examination 
of cultures, seeks for the dynamics 
which explain the origin, diffusion, 
persistence and change of social and 
cultural behavior. Inevitably, the an- 
thropologist comes to appreciate the 
orderliness of the cultural universe as it 
is expressed in pattern and system. 


Method of Anthropology 


The research methods utilized by 
anthropologists offer another approach 
to problems of education. Up to the 
present, most educational research has 
been dominated by the tradition of ex- 
perimental psychology. This last ap- 
proach is one that creates a contrived 
situation, which may or may not have 
any relation to reality, in which results 
are dependent upon the manipulation 
of variables. Anthropological method 
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is quite different. The anthropologist 
uses the real life setting as his labora- 
tory. It is his objective to avoid direct 
influence on the activities he records 
but rather to determine the character- 
istics of on-going systems as they op- 
erate within a set of conditions. Thus, 
he observes educative processes through 
the activities of persons among them- 
selves. He can then describe the char- 
acteristic patterns and offer certain 
conclusions about their functions. 
From such knowledge it is then pos- 
sible to make predictions about the 
probable results of a given course of 
action. A word of caution should be 
introduced at this point to counter the 
impression that anthropologists hold all 
the answers. ‘They don’t. But far more 
is known about the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior than practitioners, in 
whatever field, have been able or will- 
ing to accept. The fault must also be 
shared by anthropologists who have 
failed to present their findings in 
usable form or who have not, until re- 
cently, shown much interest in modern 
educational problems. 

The concern with the whole in 
which each cultural aspect is viewed 
in the context of its meaning and re- 
lation to the other parts provides an 
essential perspective to the understand- 
ing of the educational process. ‘The 
non-judgmental, comparative method 
of anthropology provides an intellec- 
tual device through which the educa- 
tionist can escape from the superficial 
irrelevancies of the moment. Fair warn- 
ing should be given that the necessary 
reorientation of one’s thinking is ac- 
complished often with difficulty and 
sometimes with pain. There is no rea- 
son, however, why subject matter ex- 
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pressing this point of view should not 
be introduced into the elementary and 
high school curriculum with beneficial 
results. 

The inclusion of anthropological 
materials in classroom subject matter, 
particularly those describing the cus- 
toms of primitive peoples, has made 
some headway in recent years. Such 
borrowings, however, can lead to nega- 
tive results if they accentuate the 
ethnocentric tendency to establish the 
superiority of one’s own way of life in 
contrast to the benighted peoples of 
other cultures. This result would con- 
tradict the very spirit of anthropologi- 

cal method which avoids invidious 
comparisons but instead accords to all 
peoples respect for their ways. This 
does not mean that one needs to ap- 
prove or attempt to adopt new be- 
havior. On the contrary, the objective 
should be to derive a greater awareness 
of the meaning of one’s own culture 
through the examination of others. 

The productive use of cross-cultural 
materials must be within the frame- 
work of understanding basic aspects of 
human life. As an example, the family 
is an institutional arrangement present 
among all peoples. Its basic functions 
of regulating the sexual behavior of 
adults, providing protection for the 
immature, transmitting a large share of 
the cultural heritage to oncoming gen- 
erations, and allocating tasks to old 
and young, male and female, for the 
welfare of the corporate whole is a 
universal phenomenon. These are uni- 
versal basic functions although the de- 
tails of family activities may vary enor- 
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mously. Other cultural or social fea- 
tures provide comparable parallels. 
These may be seen in the division of 
labor between males and females; in 
age graded systems sometimes accom- 
panied by rituals which mark the tran- 
sition from one status to another; in 
the relations between concepts of space 
and time and the rhythm of human 
activities; and in the relation between 
culture and personality. 

Many of the understandings drawn 
from various cultures have Sidieet ap- 
plicability to formalized educational 
systems. ‘The informal or clique sys- 
tems of grouping, which some ec duca- 
tors deem unfortunate, meet basic 
needs which are provided for in no 
other way. These represent a powerful 
untapped social resource for advancing 
the goals of an educational enter rprise. 
These groups are found in most insti- 
tutional arrangements and have their 
parallels in simpler societies. As an- 
other example, the place and function 
of ritual in educational endeavor are 
almost completely ignored, a fact un- 
doubtedly related to ‘the overwhelming 
emphasis upon the individual in Amer- 
ican education. Anthropology teaches 
us that critical periods in the life of 
the individual or group are cased 
through ceremonial observances and 
that values are reinforced and new 
learning accompanies such events. One 
may ask how do schools utilize, if they 
are even recognized, these group build- 
ing devices? 


Effects of Social Change 


One of the recent concerns of edu- 
cators is the relation of the school sys- 
tem and its curriculum to the com 
munity. It is in this area that anthro- 
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pology joins with sociology in provid- 
ing the knowledge and perspective that 
are needed. Educational literature has 
come to reflect a general awareness of 
the importance of sub-cultural varia- 
tion expressed in ethnic and social class 
differences. But this is only one of 
several aspects of community life. 
Little is known about the processes of 
community action or the interrelations 
between institutions. ‘These deficien- 
cies should be met before other than 
informed opinion can direct the formu- 
lation of school policy and program. 
We still lack a single adequate descrip- 
tion of the institutional process of edu- 
cation. 

But there are other problems which 
fall within the interest and competence 
of the anthropologist which have been, 
as yet, only vaguely perceived. The 
form of the first major change in sev- 
eral thousand years in the pattern of 
human settlement has now emerged in 
sufficient clarity that its consequences 
may be examined. I refer to the re- 
gional metropolitan city with its ad- 
junct suburbs. 

Within a half century America has 
changed from a small town and rural 
centered way of life to an urban in- 
dustrial one and the process is con- 
tinuing its accelerated course. This 
change has brought in its wake modi- 
fications in the relations and values 
within the family and between the 
family and other institutional arrange- 
ments within the community. 

Some of these changes have specific 
relevance for education. In particular, 
one finds evidences of new forms of 
religious separatism, a redefinition of 
sexual roles, and increased disconti- 
nuities in age group relationships. For 
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example, the institutionalized, depend- 
ent, non-productive, asexual ideal of 
the physically mature high school stu- 
dent provides a sharp contrast with the 
expected behavior of the young adult. 
If one considered the period of tran- 
sition alone there are many problems 
about which little is known. But the 
most serious question involves the gen- 
erational transmission of the cultural 
values. The seemingly greater emphasis 
upon peer group culture is evidence 
that directional influences from elders 
has diminished in magnitude if not 
in quality. If youth no longer derives 
its images of maturity from the adult 
world the shift represents a radical 
modification of the traditional educa- 
tional process with possible serious con 
sequences. 

Another of the problems with which 
educators have struggled has been the 
values which education should foster. 
This is one of the most difficult of all 
and the heat engendered by contro- 
versy is testimony to the depth of feel- 
ing and divergence of view. If anthro- 
pology can offer assistance in this area 
then it will have made a major contri- 


bution. But there are many difficulties 
which must be overcome. Anthropol- 
ogy is a non-judgmental and operation- 
é discipline. Its tools permit the dissec- 
tion of value systems, but other than 
its own commitment to objectivity and 
the scientific method it remains aloof 
from value formulations. ‘There is some 
evidence, however, of a break in strict 
adherence to this position and a recog- 
nition that some conditions contribute 
more to individual and group welfare 
than do others. Under such circum- 
stances it is possible that anthropolo- 
gists may begin to accept some respon- 
sibility in the area of value formula- 
tion. 

Recent cooperative undertakings be- 
tween educators and anthropologists 
promise well for the future. ‘The an- 
thropologist is aware that his real con- 
tribution can come only as he works 
alongside educators learning — their 
problems and point of view. The trans- 
lation of anthropological concepts and 
their incorporation into the education- 
al process will be slow at best, but the 
results should be mutually rewarding 
for both groups. 
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WILBUR B. BROOKOVER 


Sociology Contributes to 
Analysis and Understanding 
of the Educative Process 


This article indicates some of the many practices in American 
schools that reflect “basic sociological contributions to our under- 
standing of child development, the learning or educational 
process, and the social setting of the school.” 


HROUGHOUT the half century or more 

in which American sociology has de- 
veloped, various students in the field 
exhibited an interest in the field of edu- 
cation. In the early decades of this 
century, several sociologists sought to 
develop an applied educational sociol- 
ogy. Some of these saw sociology as the 
field which would provide education 
with goals or ends which envisioned 
better society. Lester F. Ward thought 
of education as the ameliorative institu- 
tion, and much of his sociology was 
concerned with pointing the direction 
of social improvement. In contrast with 
some of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, Ward recognized the process 
of social change and considered public 
education the primary means of direct- 
ing change for the benefit of society. 
This conception of education was in 
harmony with and reinforced the sig- 
nificant American values associated 
with progress. Many educators, draw- 
ing heavily upon the contributions of 
such early thinkers as Ward, have 
adopted the philosophy that education 
is the molder of society and director of 
social change. 
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Growing out of the belief that edu- 
cation is a means of social change, 
several sociologists have sought to use 
their discipline to define the goals to- 
ward which education should strive. 
Current thinking among sociologists, 
however, generally assumes that the 
norms of the society as a whole will set 
the direction of social change. In fact 
the goals and direction of an educa- 
tional process can only be defined in 
the social system within which it func- 
tions. Increasingly, however, sociolo- 
gists and other social scientists may as- 
sist in determining the means by which 
the goals of education may be achieved 
most efficiently. By this we simply 
mean that, giv en certain goals, the so- 
cial scientists’ analyses may identify 
the social processes by which certain 
goals may or may not be achieved. The 
analysis may indicate that some are be- 
yond reach, and_ others may be a- 
chieved only with costs to the society 
that it is not in a position to pay. Some 
sociologists are currently examining the 
ways and means by w hich society may, 
or may not, be changed through edu- 
cational efforts. Sociologists have little 
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interest, except as any other member 
of the society has, in setting the goals 
of education. Much sociological re- 
search and theory however, is applica- 
ble to or deals directly with the educa- 
tive processes and institutions. We 
shall devote our discussion to these 
matters. 


Sociology Assists Educational 
Practices 

As the discipline has developed dur- 
ing the past decades, numerous prin- 
ciples and generalizations of sociology 
have been accepted to some degree in 
educational practice. Any examination 
of American schools reveals many ac- 
tivities which reflect basic sociological 
contributions to our understanding of 
child development, the learning or edu- 
cational process, and the social setting 
of the school. It is impossible in this 
brief review to enumerate all the spe- 
cific developments in education that 
~ roots in the principles of sociol- 

', but some of the major concepts 
heuid be mentioned. 

First of all, sociologists probably 
more than scholars in any other disci- 
pline have demonstrated that the group 
is important in child development. 
Some years ago, we thought of person- 
ality development as essentially a mat- 
ter of physiological maturation. This is 
still the dominant theory in much cur- 
rent thinking in the field. When one 
examines the educational literature to- 
day, however, he is impressed by the 
tremendous importance now attached 
to the child’s participation in the fam- 
ily, the peer group, and other signifi- 
cant group relationships. We now rec- 
ognize that learning is not solely an 
individual or biological matter, rather 
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that the child learns to behave in a 
social or group milieu. 

I should hasten to emphasize that 
there are many blank spots in our un- 
derstanding of the way in which inter- 
action in a group affects learning and 
personality development. Continuing 
contributions, which should help to 
validate our generalizations in this area, 
can be expected from sociologists and 
social psychologists. For example, the 
impact of the child’s position in a 
group and his self-image of that posi- 
tion on his motivation in all types of 
learning has barely been explored. ‘The 
child’s definition of his relations with 
the teacher and its impact on his be- 
havior also needs analysis. Develop- 
ments in this field will greatly advance 
our understanding of the educational 
process. 

A second basic principle of sociology 
(and other social sciences) which has 
contributed to our understanding of 
education is that human nature varies 
from one society to another, and from 
time to time in a given society. Not 
long ago, we operated on the assump- 
tion that human nature does not 
change.. Although educators tried to 
teach certain types of behavior, they 
thought of this essentially as teaching 
the prevailing patterns of behavior a 
little: more readily than they might 
otherwise have been learned. ‘Today 
almost every teacher recognizes that 
children from differing social-cultural 
backgrounds vary in their interests, 
motivations, and the value orientations 
related to school learning. We recog- 
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nize that the intelligence tests which 
were presumed to measure native abil- 
ity are culturally flavored so that chil- 
dren with varying social class, ethnic, 
or nationality. -backgrounds will per- 
form differently on our standardized 
tests of achievement or intelligence. 
We also recognize that as societies 
change from rural to urban, or as peo- 
ple move from north to south in Amer- 
ica, interests and motivation to learn 
specific types of behavior vary greatly. 
This principle of variation in human 
nature is one basis for the development 
of the education program which recog- 
nizes individual differences. 

Perhaps the next step in our under- 
standing of the educative process will 
be one that recognizes that although 
individuals differ in both their biolog- 
ical inheritance and their social-cul- 
tural conditioning, they can still learn 
the common socially expected patterns 
of behavior. People in all societies do 
this, for any society must maintain a 
core of cultural understandings. Society 
cannot permit every individual to be 
unique. ‘Teachers have learned that 
children differ but they sometimes for- 
get that society expects them to teach 
all youth the commonly required be- 
havior patterns. Sociologists as well as 
other social scientists can assist in iden- 
tifying the essential norms, values and 
behavior patterns. Such an achieve- 
ment will provide educators with a 
basis for a program of individual devel- 
opment in the social-cultural milieu. 

Another area in which the principles 
of sociology have provided major un- 
derstandings for educators is the com- 
munity. Over the decades numerous 
sociologists have centered their re- 
search on the analysis of community 
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organization and the conceptualization 
of the community as a basic unit of 
social life. Recently this concept has 
been adapted to the needs of school 
organization. ‘lhe community school 
concept, with its emphasis upon the 
integration of community life and the 
school program, has been closely re- 
lated to this sociological research. 
Every educator recognizes the impor- 
tance of the community as a founda- 
tion for his school program. 

Valuable as this development has 
been, it has some limitations. Primary 
among these is the fact that much 
community research has been based 
upon rural villages, or small town com- 
munity organization. Even more often 
our conception of the community 
school emerges from an image of the 
small homogeneous, self - contained 
community. ‘The limitations of this are 
readily recognized when we realize that 
today’s American youth are not likely 
to live in this kind of community. 
Rather a large proportion of these 
youths are going to live in large metro- 
politan communities and are going to 
move from place to place throughout 
the world. An educational program, 
therefore, based upon the small, self- 
sufficient community may result in ex- 
treme provincialism. What is needed 
today and in the future is a conception 
of community life and social interac- 
tion that provides the basis for metro- 
politan and cosmopolitan living. Soci- 
ologists are increasingly turning their 
attention to the analysis of the urban 
metropolitan community. We are slow- 
ly acquiring some understanding of 
how the human being lives in a hetero- 
geneous segmentalized society. Con- 
tributions in this area will have major 
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significance for educators. Only as they 
understand the nature of the society in 
which their students will live can they 
devise an educational program that will 
prepare them for it. 


Areas of Continuing Research 


Although sociologists have already 
provided basic understanding of the 
function of the group in child develop- 
ment, the variation in social-cultural 
learnings, and the community as a 
basic unit of social life, we have in- 
dicated that these are areas of continu- 
ing research. Perhaps the primary con- 
tributions for years to come will con- 
tinue to be in these areas. At this point, 
however, we should examine some 
more recently initiated research inter- 
ests of sociologists which may contrib- 
ute much to our understanding of the 
educative processes. Where the earlier 
ones have derived from the general 
findings of sociology, these directly in- 
volve the analysis of the educational 
system and process. In the last decade, 
numerous sociologists have turned to 
the school and the patterns of behavior 
associated with it as a field of research. 
There are many ways in which one 
might organize the research being 
done. We will considez three types. 
First, the analysis of the school as a 
social system; second, the analysis and 
evaluation of the social processes in- 
volved in education; and third, the re- 
lation of the school to the larger 
society. 

In recent years, several sociologists 
have analyzed both the informal and 
formal aspects of the school society. A 
large proportion of this research has 
dealt with the informal clique structure 
and leadership patterns in the student 
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society. These analyses have been wide- 
ly used by teachers to understand the 
social structure of their classroom 
groups. The knowledge that Mary or 
Susie occupies a position of leadership 
and influence, while Jane and Deborah 
are essentially non-members of the 
classroom group has contributed much 
to the teacher’s understanding of the 
child’s behavior. Such understanding 
throws light on the academic learning 
as well as the personality development 
of children. As yet we know little about 
the variety of behavior that is valued 
in the one or several prestige and lead- 
ership systems of the school. 

Other sociologists have made some 
analysis of the various positions in the 
adult structure of the school. Studies 
of the status of various teachers, and 
the status or role expectations of teach- 
ers and administrators are currently in 
process, and are likely to multiply. 
Knowledge of the ways in which teach- 
ers are expected to behave by both stu- 
dents and other adults, as well as their 
own professional self-image, is basic 
to an understanding of the social inter- 
action in the school. Much research 
must be done before an accurate anal- 
ysis of the various teaching positions 
and the multitude of role expectations 
involved in them is available. But cur- 
rent developments indicate the future 
will see major contributions in this and 
related areas. 

Although there has been research 
both on the structure of the student 
society and the position of teachers, 
little is known about the relationships 
between the various teaching positions 
and the multitude of student statuses. 
If, as we generally assume, teacher- 
pupil relations are the core of the edu- 
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cative process in the school, a more 
detailed analysis of how teachers relate 
themselves to students, and how stu- 
dents relate themselves to teachers is 
essential. Included in this, of course, 
must be an analysis of the classroom 
communication or interaction proc- 
esses. Much of the research on teach- 
ing methods in the past has dealt with 
a variety of techniques and character- 
istics of the teacher’s behavior. Only 
in the past few years have we turned 
our attention to an analysis of the com- 
munication or interaction process be- 
tween teacher and learner. A few pre- 
liminary analyses of the images which 
pupils have of their teachers and some- 
what less of images the teachers hold 
of the pupils with whom they interact 
have been made, but much work is nec- 
essary before we will have an adequate 
understanding of the essential charac- 
teristics of teacher-pupii relations. 
Studies in progress suggest that exten- 
sive developments may be expected in 
this area of research. It will contribute 
much to our understanding of the 
student’s behavior in relation to the 
teacher’s efforts to teach the desired 
learning. 

As we acquire an understanding of 
teacher-pupil relations we can better 
evaluate the effectiveness of various 
types of relationships in terms of the 
impact which they have on the learner. 
A few studies such as those on small 
group leadership, made in other con- 
texts, have been applied to the class- 
room situation and a few have analyzed 
the classroom itself. But much of our 
evaluation of teaching is based upon 
a priori judgments. For example, be- 
cause we believe democratic human 
relations are good in American society, 
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we conclude that permissive demo- 
cratic teacher-pupil relations are most 
effective in teaching desired types of 
behavior. Research upon which to base 
such conclusions is grossly inadequate. 
Some evidence suggests that clearly 
defined 
types of teacher-pupil relationships are 
more effective in classroom learning. 
Much more research is necessary before 
we can adequately identify the most 
effective types of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships for achieving various kinds of 
information, attitudes and_ behavior 
patterns. Some such research surely 
can be anticipated. 

A third recent development in soci- 
ology is some research on the relation- 
ship between the school and the larger 
society. ‘This involves both the impact 
of the larger society on the school sys- 
tem and the possible impact of the 
school on other aspects of society. All 
recognize immediately the extensive 
research on the social class system and 
its relation to the school program. It is 
clear, of course, now that the social 
class structure is carried over into the 
school society. We have not yet, how- 
ever, analyzed the potential effect of 
the school program on the class struc- 
ture. For example, we have not yet 
analyzed what our emphasis on an edu- 
cational program designed to meet in- 
dividual needs does to the child’s po- 
tential for mobility in the class system. 
Perhaps we are freezing the great ma- 
jority of our students in the social class 
of their fathers. Much further knowl- 
edge is necessary to understand the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of education 
for maintaining an open class system. 

The analysis of community power 
systems and the decision- making proc- 
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ess as it affects the schools has recently 
received some attention. Most school- 
men recognize that their programs are 
affected by the decisions of persons 
who occupy positions in the commu- 
nity, state or national power system. 
Although we have considerable knowl- 
edge of the formal governmental deci- 
sion-making process, we have just be- 
gun to investigate the process in the 
less formalized power systems which 
function throughout the society. Stud- 
ies of the decision-making processes 
affecting the educational program are 
certain to provide important findings. 
Among these may be the conditions 
under which public opinion is mobil- 
ized to modify or overthrow the deci- 
sion-making system of a community. 

The current situations in many 
American communities provide oppor- 


tunities for the analysis of the local 
decision-making process with regard to 
segregation or integration of the 
schools. If conditions permit, sociolo- 
gists are likely to focus considerable 
research attention on this process in 
the immediate future. The results of 
such studies should add much to our 
understanding of power, authority and 
public opinion as they operate in the 
school decision-making arena. 

This brief discussion has called at- 
tention to only a few of the areas in 
which sociology and some related as- 
pects of social psychology have and are 
likely to contribute to our understand- 
ing of the educative process. Others 
could be mentioned, but these should 
indicate the range of social phenomena 
in education which are the objects of 
sociological investigation. 





ARTHUR P. COLADARCI 


The Relevancy of 
Educational Psychology 


This article indicates two important contributions which educa- 


tional psychology, as a body of information and as an arena of 


research activity, can make to education. 


HE RELEVANCY Of an applied area de- 

pends in part upon the definition of 
the process, institution, or event to 
which it is applied. The contribution 
that can be made by educational psy- 
chology is partially a function of the 
particular meaning invested in “educa- 
tion.” This statement is not merely the 
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usual innocuous preface to an extended 
discussion. Indeed, it is our major 
thesis. ‘loo many teachers and adminis- 
trators have thought of educational 
psychology as consisting only of an 
ordered catalogue of educational pre- 
scriptions, which, together with those 
provided by the other foundational 
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fields in education, “tell” the teacher 
“how to teach” and the administrator 
“how to administer.” The fallacy lies 
not only in the much too complimen- 
tary respect for the status of our knowl- 
edge in these areas but, more funda- 
mentally, in the conception of educa- 
tion as a collection of successful 
recipes—the teacher or administrator is 
a person who has been armed with a 
bag-of-tricks into which he reaches for 
a decision regarding any given specific 
professional problem. Although this 
unfortunate orientation becomes an 
increasingly less frequent one, it still 
exists and may be partially attributable 
to the turn-of-the-century efforts to 
make education “scientific” by at- 
tempting to make it merely more 
factual. 

If one, however, thinks of the nature 
of the educator’s role in another way, 
educational psychology, and education 
generally, become more powerful, ex- 
citing and rigorous. ‘he conception we 
have in mind can be described by be- 
ginning with a rather coarse but gen- 
erally acceptable definition of the edu- 
cator’s role: to help the learner change 
his behavior in specified desirable di- 
rections. Although the definition is too 
ambiguous for detailed analysis, it 
serves to point out the two basic factors 
involved: a process (‘behavior 
change”) and a criterion (“specified 
desirable directions”). Suppose that 
the educator has clearly specified what 
he means by “desirable” behavior 
changes in the form of operationally 
stated educational goals.) It appears, 
now, that the focal task for the teach- 
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er is to so interact with his pupils, and 
to so arrange the conditions and mate- 
rials, that these pupils will change in 
the hoped-for ways. Put in these terms, 
the teacher’s task can be seen as one of 
manipulating the learning situation in 
such a way that the predicted behavior 
changes actually do occur. If, at this 
point, the educational psychologist 
could say that we now know which 
manipulations will produce the de- 
sired changes, no problem would exist 
—we have only to apply the correct 
recipe. However, educational psychol- 
ogy cannot do this. Any particular 
combination of _ teacher-pupil-class- 
group-community-available materials, 
etc., is somewhat different from any 
other combination. There is no gen- 
eral prescription that can be consid- 
ered to be clearly valid for particu- 
lar cases. The teacher, then, must be 
an active, continuous inquirer into the 
validity of his own procedures. As 
Corey puts it: 

Most of the study of what should be kept 
in the schools and what should go and what 
should be added must be done in hundreds 
of thousands of classrooms and thousands 
of American communities. The studies must 
be understood by those who may have to 
change the way they do things as a result 
of the studies. Our schools cannot keep up 
with the life they are supposed to sustain 
and improve unless teachers, pupils, super- 
visors, admininstrators, and school patrons 
continuously examine what they are doing. 
Singly and in groups, they must use their 
imagination creatively and constructively to 
identify the practices that must be changed 
to meet the needs and demands of modern 
life, courageously to try out those practices 
that give better promise, and methodically 
and systematically gather evidence to test 
their worth. 


At the risk of belaboring the point, 
let us put it in somewhat different 
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form before considering the relevancy 
of educational psychology. ‘The educa- 
tor’s decisions about methods, mate- 
rials and currircular procedures should 
be thought of as hypotheses regarding 
the way in which the desired behavior 
changes can be brought about. These 
hypotheses must be tested continuous- 
ly by inquiring into the degree to 
which the predicted behavior changes 
actually occurred. This view has been 
referred to elsewhere by the writer “? 
s “teaching behavior defined as the- 
testing-of-hypotheses behavior.” ‘The 
crucial element is tentativeness; ideas 
and decisions about method and cur- 
riculum are to be held hypothetically, 
continuously tested, and continuously 
revised if necessary. 


Contribution of Educational 
Psychology 


Given this conception of the educa- 
tor’s role, how can educational psy- 
chology be brought to bear on it in 
helpful ways? The contribution can be 
broken down into two related cate- 
gories. First, educational psychology, 
as a body of information and an arena 
of research activity, can help in the 
generation of the educational hypo- 
theses. Intelligent hypotheses are not 
chosen randomly nor are they found 
full-blown. An intelligent hypothesizer 
thinks along the lines of the following 
model: “On the basis of the best in- 
formation now available to me, I hypo- 
thesize that this procedure will pro- 
duce this result.” To translate this into 
the context of education, we might say, 
for instance: “On the basis of what I 
now know about individual differences 
and the reading process, I hypothesize 
that this kind of grouping-for-reading 
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will lead to the kind of pupil progress 
in reading that I would like to bring 
about.” 

Educational psychology, as a source 
of information, contributes to the “‘on- 
the-basis-of-what-I-now-know”’ portion 
of the statement. It helps provide in- 
formation on which to base hypotheses 
for particular purposes and particular 
children. The teacher or adminstrator 
who takes this point seriously will un- 
derstand that one cannot merely “take 
a course in educational psychology,” 
but that he must constantly keep in- 
formed about those developments in 
this area that are most relevant to his 
particular educational responsibilities. 
The reader may also note that this con- 
ception of the interaction between 
educational psychology and the teacher 
means that every teacher can con- 
tribute to educational psychology in 
the process of testing his hypotheses. 

A second kind of contribution which 
educational psychology can make is 
that of helping teachers and adminis- 
trators to acquire the attitudes and 
skills necessary to intelligent hypo- 
thesizing and the testing of hypotheses. 
Limitations of space preclude an ex- 
plication of this. Generally, what is in- 
volved is learning such skills as how to 
interpret data intelligently, how to ob- 
serve accurately, how to avoid common 
logical fallacies in making inferences, 
how to make adequate decisions re- 
garding what data should be gathered, 
ways in which data can be gathered 
and recorded, ete. 

Both of these contributions of edu- 
cational psychology are shared by all 
the fields represented in this sympe- 
sium. In the wniter’s view, this is the 
raison @’étre of any field that purports 
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to be “foundational” in professional 
education. Educational psychology, of 
course, has many additional and some- 
what unique values for the educator. 
We have chosen to overlook those in 
this discussion’ since they are covered 
comprehensively and in detail in the 
available published literature. ‘Those 
who are interested are invited to ex- 
amine the published reports of a com- 
mittee organized by the Executive 
Committee of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. The 
first report “ discussed the ways in 
which educational psychology relates 
to curriculum development; the sec- 
ond “® considers the nature of educa- 
tional psychology and its general place 
in teacher education; the third “ gives 
detailed attention to the ways in which 
specific areas of educational psychology 
can be helpful to the prospective teach- 
er; the last report ‘* describes present 
practices and developments in the 
teaching of educational psychology. 

It is appropriate, in this case, that 
the final comment should be caution- 
ary as well as benedictory. ‘The writer 
has stated his position as though there 
are no responsible competing alterna- 
tives to it. Any dogmatic flavor in the 
statement is more a consequence of 
brevity than of intent. Many persons 
will hold that such a conception of 
education as we have presented here is 
both impractical and not valuable. Our 
response would be that the orientation 


is at least practical in the sense that 
many, many educators have learned to 
behave as inquirers; the orientation 
appears to be valuable in that where 
one finds such an educator he usually 
finds him to be valued by his col- 
leagues, ego-involved in his profession, 
and able to criticize his procedures ra- 
tionally. In short, such educators do 
exist and they appear to make the pro- 
fession a better one by their member- 
ship in it. 
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ECONOMICS 


PROCTER THOMSON 


and Its Relation to Education 


“As a full-fledged member of the family of behavioral studies, 
economics deserves a prominent position in the school curricu- 


” 


lum. 


What Is Economics? 


“Economics” is both an engine of 
analysis and a way of life. It is a theo- 
retical tool which enables social scien- 
tists to predict and explain certain 
(limited) aspects of social life but it is 
also a practical device to guide individ- 
uals in behaving rationally. In both 
departments economics is concerned 
with the efficient allocation of means 
in order to achieve ends. 


A. The Economic Question 


As a behavioral science economics 
studies the ways in which certain kinds 
of choices are made. These choices are: 

1. What goods and services to pro- 

duce 

2. How to produce these things ef- 

ficiently 

3. How to divide total output a- 

mongst the agents who jointly 
produce it 

4. How to provide for maintenance 

and progress. 

Any social organization, from Robin- 
son Crusoe on his desert isle (a favorite 
illustration in economic literature, by 
the way) to a complex modern society, 
must meet and resolve these decisions. 
Indeed, the fact that these are social 
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choices, jointly established by all the 
individuals of the community, confers 
upon the economic problem those in- 
teresting complexities that make it 
worthy of systematic study. In the 
present social order the decisions of 
any one individual are made consistent 
with those of any other individual and 
with the underlying conditions of 
tastes, resources and technology by the 
price system or the market mechanism. 


B. The Mode of Analysis of Economics 


To make sense of this interlocking 
network of market relationships, eco- 
nomics uses the pragmatic method of 
inquiry in which the truth of a theory 
is established by its consequences. Eco- 
nomics assumes, for instance, that in- 
dividuals behave as if they want to get 
as much as they can from what they 
have; they will always buy in the cheap- 
est and sell in the dearest market; other 
factors being the same, workers will 
prefer high wages to low, enterprisers 
will seek maximum returns, and owners 
of resources will attempt to secure 
gains or avoid losses. Such stipulations 
abstract from many other dimensions 
of human conduct and are patently 
untrue as a description of behavior. 
Nevertheless, economics is wedded to 
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these notions because they suffice to 
predict and explain the events of the 
market. 

In a loose popular sense, economics 
is ordinarily regarded as being con- 
cerned with the production and con- 
sumption of goods and services, plus 
the distribution of income; it is regard- 
ed, that is, as the study of a particular 
institution, the market. But economics 
is actually a mode of analysis capable of 
dealing with a particular aspect of all 
institutions or relations. Scarcity of 
means in relation to ends plus choice 
among alternatives is a universal fea- 
ture of social life. 

Economics recognizes the priority of 
ethics and philosophy in studying or 
specifying the ends of social (and in- 
dividual) policy. Economics will yield 
no definite answers on ultimate ques- 
tions. It is a technique of thought, a 
systematic device for asking questions, 
rather than a set of principles capable 
of resolving problems in its own terms. 
As a value- free discipline it can inform 
the tyrant on the efficient conduct of 
tyranny as well as guide free men in 
the uses of freedom. Nevertheless, the 
historical connection between the phi- 
losophy of individual liberty and the 
doctrines of economics is not wholly 
accidental for economics does indicate 
that a free market plus private property 
—operating within a mutually accepted 
framework of rules—is at least one feas- 
ible alternative for resolving social 
problems of choice and scarcity. 

On a somewhat less heroic level, 
economic insights provide a rational 
approach for a host of current policy 
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problems. Illustrations from the field 
of education will be discussed below. 


Education as a Field of Study 


“Education” is both an on-going in- 
stitution and a field of study or re- 
search. As an arena of intellectual en- 
deavor, education is a problem area 
capable of being approached from va- 
rious points of view. It thus resembles 
other problem areas such as “popula- 
tion” or “international relations” in 
that the analytical tools employed 
within its domain are, with one excep- 
tion to be noted in a moment, bor- 
rowed from other disciplines. It there- 
fore differs from those systematic 
engines of analysis labeled “econom- 
ics” or “psychology,” in that it pos- 
sesses no indigenous theory of behavior 
in its own terms. ‘These observations 
hold true of such areas of educational 
investigation as administration, educa- 
tional sociology, and tests and measure- 
ments. ‘The exception, the one area 
of study which houses a self-contained 
body of analysis functioning on its 
own, is the problem of curriculum. 

(Since education is a vast melting- 
pot whose problems require integrated 
solution by a variety of disciplines, it is 
—in my estimate at least—by far the 
most difficult of the behavioral studies 
in which to operate scentifically.) 
Applications of Economic Analyses 

of Education 

Several applications of economic 
modes of reasoning to educational 
problems will be briefly sketched in the 
following paragraphs: 
A. School Finance 


School finance is a branch of public 
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finance, which is one of the applied 
fields of economic analysis. Examples: 
(a) Though incapable of prescribing 
how much we should spend for educa- 
tion, the economic frame of reference 
is available for balancing the gains of 
public schooling against the burdens 
of local property levies or state sales 
and income taxes so that the ordinary 
citizen can decide how much of the 
latter he is willing to endure in order to 
purchase given amounts of the former. 
(b) With rising enrolfments antici- 
pated in the public schools and in- 
creased demands for technically trained 
personnel of all types anticipated i in the 
economy at large, economic analysis 
can provide tentative estimates of the 
level of teachers’ salaries required to 
induce specified fractions of the profes- 
sional labor force into the field of edu- 
cation. (c) Rational budgeting of school 
funds requires calculation of marginal 
returns in each field of use, e.g., admin- 
istration, instruction, maintenance, 
and capital outlay. Although the “out- 
put” of education cannot ‘precisely be 
measured, economic modes of reason- 
ing help the administrator to ask ap- 
propriate questions about expenditure 
policy. 


B. Impact of Economic Factors on the School 


By far the most significant economic 
change of the past hundred years is the 
cumulative growth of national product 
at a rate which approximately doubled 
our net output of goods and services 
every third or quarter of the century. 
How has this development affected the 

“demand” for education? Conversely, 
how have educational expenditures in- 
fluenced economic progress in our 
country? 
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Transition of our economy from a 
rural to an urban society is another eco- 
nomic development of considerable 
significance. Innumerable educational 
consequences have followed in the 
wake of that change. 


C. Decision-making and Administration 


Systematic study of administrative 
behavior is largely dominated by the 
attempt to devise practical rules for ad- 
ministrative operation—for instance, 
such “principles of administration” as 
“authority commensurate with respon- 
sibility,” or “the approprite span of 
control.’ Emphasis on newer modes of 
democratic administration within the 
schools represents application of the 
same practical interest to a slightly dif- 
ferent body of material. 

The next step in administrative re- 
search is to create a body of positive 
knowledge, a “theory” which predicts 
and explains administrative behavior, 
in order to guide, and to supplement, 
practical rules. One avenue of approach 
is to apply existing engines of analysis, 
such as the marginal analysis of eco- 
nomics or the personality dynamics of 
psy chology, to portions of the admin- 
istrative problem. 

Precisely how can economics be ap- 
plied to school administration? The 
administrator faces the problem of al- 
locating scarce means amongst alterna- 
tive ends in such a fashion as to maxi- 
mize returns. ‘he ends must be iden- 
tified, the means specified, and the 
allocation administered in an environ- 
ment of uncertainty. While the at- 
tempt to rephrase and investigate this 
activity in economic terms will result, 
to some extent, in much pouring of old 
wine into new bottles, use of an eco- 
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nomic frame of reference may achieve 
greater clarity and compactness in deal- 
ing with many administrative prob- 
lems. There is at least a potential op- 
portunity for breaking through to new 
ground. 


D. Curriculum 


Specification of an appropriate com- 
bination of educational objectives ap- 
pears to be the most likely place at 
which economic reasoning can be in- 
sinuated into the intellectual machin- 
ery for analyzing curriculum. Cursory 
inspection of the good things of life 
which education is expected to confer 
reveals such limitless variety that selec- 
tivity and choice are an absolute neces- 
sity. Many of these objectives supple- 
ment one another and can simultane- 
ously be achieved by the same set of 
learning experiences. But many others 
are competitive. Preparation for a life- 
time vocation calls for a difference in 
emphasis and a different set of learning 
arrangements, for example, than does 
training for citizenship. 

To select the optimum curriculum 
under particular sets of circumstances, 
we must assess the terms of trade be- 
tween these diverse ends and choose 
the right “amount” of each to be 
achieved under conditions as given. 
While choice may appear impossible 
because ends are incommensurable, we 
do in fact make such decisions when- 


ever, for instance, we balance the ad- 


vantages of a dollar spent on clothing 
against the satisfaction of a dollar’s 
worth of music. Although the content 
of decision differs according to circum- 
stances, the logic of the marginal anal- 
ysis 1s a tool of varied applications. 


Postscript: Economic Education 


As a full-fledged member of the fam- 
ily of behavioral studies, economics 
deserves a prominent position in the 
school curriculum. In addition to an 
understandable partiality for their par- 
ticular specialty, economists have urged 
the claims of economic education at 
grade school, high school, and college 
levels because of its increasing impor- 
tance as a tool for rational social 
choice. Economic understanding is a 
necessary condition for political liter- 
acy in a democratic society. 

However, the “dismal science,” we 
freely admit, is a difficult wand one 
which everyone practices but few un- 
derstand. ‘T’o exploit its potentialities, 
moreover, requires that it be integrated 
with other disciplines in such a fashion 
as to contribute to a unified grasp of 
problem situations. Hard work and 
careful experimentation are needed in 
order to solve the problem of curricu- 
lum integration. But, come what may, 
economics is destined to play a vastly 
enlarged role in the school program of 
the future. 
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HISTORY: 


RICHARD E. GROSS 


Stargazing into the Past 


“We need to have history remind us that the battle is not yet 
finished nor is the outcome assured.” Teachers, “through what 
results from their educational efforts, still hold some trump cards 


over fate.” 


N WHAT ways can history serve educa- 

tion? Can such an outmoded area of 
human study provide any pertinent 
answers for the present? Some even 
question the inclusion of history as one 
of the social or behavioral sciences. ‘he 
grounds for these claims are threefold: 
they include the belief that history is 
essentially one of the humanities, pri- 
marily concerned with the art of telling 
a good literary story; the objectivity of 
history is questioned because it is writ- 
ten by men who cannot escape their 
own times and in spite of themselves 
allow their personal biases to slip into 
their interpretations; the “scientific- 
ness” of history is suspect because so 
much of the record is incomplete or 
forever lost and can never be repeated 
and observed. 


Guide Chart for the Future 


It is true that history cannot be 
looked upon as “scientific” in the man- 
ner that the natural sciences can con- 
trol their experiments and state their 
principles. (It may not be amiss to 
mention here, however, that with re- 
cent leaps in knowledge the physical 
scientists admit they are sure of less 
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each day!) Who is to say that all other 
areas interested in the study of man 
must conform to the research tech- 
niques and organizational patterns of 
the natural sciences? It is a great mis- 
take that many social scientists have 
attempted to so masquerade in the 
desire to develop an aura of respecta- 
bility for their less entrenched fields of 
endeavor. It is a fact that any area of 
human study or any disciplinary field of 
learning needs to have some of its own 
inherent contributions. If the boast 
cannot be made, “Here is what this 
field has to offer to further man’s 
knowledge of himself and this cannot 
be attained as satisfactorily in any other 
field of learning,” then there is no rea- 
son for the continued separate exist- 
ence of that field as a branch of knowl- 
edge. History does have several such 
prime contributions. It holds as well 
some very fruitful views and approaches 
in common with the other social sci- 
ences. These, it seems to this writer, 
are essential to the continued progress 
of education. 

History influences to a great degree 
our planning for the future, since we 
usually tend to act in terms of our ex- 
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perience and history is a summation 
of that past experience. Actually we 
can never leave this mirror of our past, 
which is ever intertwined into our pres- 
ent, and it is folly to attempt to do so. 
This is true because the collective 
memory and conscience which we la- 
bel “history” are among the major 
factors which separate man from the 
lower animals. 

Thus we arrive at the most com- 
monly cited contribution of history—it 
tells us how and why our world has 
come to be what it is—and this is also 
most important for tomorrow. Al- 
though we know history never repeats 
itself, under similar conditions which 
do reappear on many occasions in the 
widespread tapestry of human affairs, 
homo sapiens has revealed that he 
tends to act along recurring and often 
predictable lines. ‘Therefore, a knowl- 
edge of history serves as a reliable guide 
when we are faced with resolving the 
problems of the present. 

Of course, each current educational 
crisis has its own immediate history. 
A thorough understanding of the fac- 
tors back of public resistance to a 
school bond issue, faculty “coolness” 
toward a proposed curriculum improve- 
ment program, or school board reluc- 
tance to establish a democratic policy 
on the handling of controversial issues 
can do much to help the administrator 
map a successful campaign to alter 
these conditions. In any new educa- 
tional situation we inherit a history. 
How much more satisfactorily can the 
homeroom mentor handle a guidance 
problem, the new instructor step into 
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the shoes of a very popular predecessor, 
or the supervisor aid a floundering 
teacher when he has rather full access 
to the record of the events leading up 
to these situations. Much of this we 
take for granted; but how many ousted 
administrators, sidetracked “core’’ pro- 
grams, and deflated trials in communi- 
ty-centered education might have been 
saved if only the personnel involved 
had moved more intelligently following 
a careful look at the immediate and 
long-term roots of these conditions? 
Often plain ignorance is the basis of 
fear in instances like these. Mere back- 
ground information may serve to 
smooth the way for needed educa- 
tional progress. 

Prudent actions will not result from 
a knowledge of history alone. When 
the view of history is combined with, 
let us say, the views of psychology and 
sociology, we may attain a sort of inter- 
disciplinary insight and thereby evolve 
a most effective plan for problem solu- 
tion. This very probably would not 
have resulted from the knowledge and 
procedures of any one of these areas 
by itself. However, while all the be- 
havioral sciences are dependent upon 
one another, it may be well to point 
out at this time that seldom is a suc- 
cessful study ventured, a worthy educa- 
tional dissertation written, or a school 
project carried to conclusion without a 
consideration of the historical setting. 
To be effective in education, the at- 
tendance officer, the school psychia- 
trist, the curriculum coordinator, in- 
deed all involved in this professional 
field, must so use history. Unhappy 
circumstances have too often revealed 
that we cannot escape history even 
should we desire to do so. 
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Method of History 


In addition to serving as a road map 
of yesterday and as a guide chart for the 
morrow, history makes its second major 
contribution to education through its 
method. There is not space in this 
article to go into the details of the his- 
torical method of truth seeking; but 
this key procedure has been adequately 
described at a popular level in a num- 
ber of readable volumes.’ Carl Becker, 
in his entertaining essay, Everyman His 
Own Historian, indicated clearly how 
each of us uses history and the histori- 

cal approach in arriving at facts and 
conclusions as we meet our everyday 
problems. Research in numerous in- 
stances is based upon historical find- 
ings and the historian’s techniques of 
collecting, sifting and criticizing data 
are necessary competencies for those 
who would complete studies in the 
field of education. It is particularly in 
the careful and objective application of 
its method that history earns its place 
as one of the social sciences. 

Unfortunately there are compara- 
tively few recent studies in history 
which are of an educational nature. At 
the same time too few current educa- 
tional studies are of an historical na- 
ture. When historians have concerned 
themselves with educational topics, 
they have indeed concluded valuable 
appraisals—witness, Merle Curti’s The 
Social Ideas of American Educators 
and Howard Beale’s A History of Free- 
dom of Teaching in American Schools. 
More historians need to be so stimu- 
lated. Countless historical problems in 
education remain to be probed; for ex- 

*Two particularly helpful books are: Allan 


Nevins, The Gateway to History, and Louis 
Gottschalk, Understanding History. 
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ample, we are not even in agreement as 
to just how, when and where the junior 
high school movement emerged in the 
United States. The life contributions 
of a number of leading educators, for 
example W. W. Charters or C. H. 
Judd, still need to be written. If these 
needed studies are ever completed, 
they will for the most part have to be 
carried out by educators who can use 
the historical method. 

One can select certain volumes con- 
cerned with current educational issues 
and he may be surprised at the propor- 
tion of space devoted to historical as- 
pects. Yet this is necessary. One of the 
most valuable features of Harry Ash- 
more’s book, The Negro and the 
Schools, is the historical basis and the 
perspective he develops. in helping the 
reader understand the many distressing 
facets of the integration problem in 
the South. 

Johnson has recently described how 
many of the leading American educa- 
tors of the first half of the Twentieth 
Century were vitally concerned with 
history and provided a number of valu- 
able historical studies in education. He 
inquires, “To what extent was their 
work in other areas stimulated, guided, 
and improved by their interest in his- 
tory? It is suggested that this relation- 
ship was more than coincidental and 
that the perusal of historical studies 
enriched their other efforts to a consid- 
erable degree.”* At present how many 
young workers in education are being 
stimulated to carry out historical 
studies? The writer was shocked recent- 
ly while talking with a transfer student 


* Leighton H. Johnson, “Education Needs His- 
torical Studies,” Phi Delta Kappan, January 
1955, p. 158. 
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at the Ph.D. level. He stated that he 
had left one of the well known schools 
of education in this country because he 
had been discouraged in completing a 
purely historical study. In the eyes of 
his advisors this project was not of a 
“scientific” enough quality for modern 
education! Although historical studies 
in education can use I.B.M. machines 
and complex formulae, the above case 
reflects the manner in which some nar- 
row and shallowly informed persons 
conceive of the minor role of history 
in education. 


History’s Role in Schools 


Now in what other ways can history 
serve education? Recognizing history 
as a synthesis of all aspects of human 
life and realizing that it is a central 
source of the pattern of social under- 
standings which society desires for its 
youth, those interested in general ed- 
ucation and curriculum renovation 
might give full attention to the pos- 
sible role of history in the school pro- 
gram. This is no plea for more history. 
Perhaps history already has more than 
its fair share in the time allotted to 
social education; but we need better 
history teaching, more intelligent selec- 
tion, and a more functional use of 
history than is displayed in many class- 
rooms. Common learnings or social 
living programs have to pursue a good 
deal of history. ‘The non-college-pre- 
paratory student in high school is just 
as dependent for the historically in- 
grained competencies of evidence seek- 
ing, logical thinking, and the willing- 
ness to trade emotionalism for objec- 
tivity as are his more fortunate or more 
gifted fellows. Naturally a reasoned 
love of country is still sought for all 
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and the dedicated drama of American 
history should be a major source of 
such inspiration. So much for the di- 
rect role of history in the school cur- 
riculum. 

Most workers in education need to 
be more familiar with representative 
educational thinkers, their key ideas, 
and with the evolution of teaching 
practices and the growth of school pro- 
grams. Some of the reasons for this 
were presented previously, for the his- 
tory of education is important in bring- 
ing educators the perspective on forces 
and trends which can aid them in mak- 
ing the most effective decisions. Re- 
viewing the life and work of a great 
teaching personality who loved chil- 
dren and who was vitally interested in 
education—such as DaFeltre, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, Seguin, or Montessori— 
does much to help the harassed school- 
man of today to take heart. Such read- 
ings renew his purpose and pride in 
carrying on one of mankind’s noblest 
endeavors; they further inspire him to 
contribute his best efforts to the slow 
moving stream of educational better- 
ment. 

Familiarity with history breeds many 
worthy attitudes. In view of space limi- 
tation we will discuss but one which is 
particularly important to educationists 
—patience. When one views the long 
trend in the evolution of pedagogical 
ideas, he tends to be more satisfied with 
his own limited progress. He is re- 
minded that in working with humans 
and their institutions, as was pointed 
up by Maeterlinck many years ago, 
each progressive spirit is opposed by a 
thousand men who guard the past. The 
history of education also reveals that in 
testing innovations where the human 
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factor is involved, we are bound to pro- 
duce many more setbacks than may 
plague, let us say, research develop- 
ments in chemistry or mechanics. The 
researcher further discovers that one 
hundred per cent success and even rich 
rewards with the majority of pupils 
usually cannot be expected, but that 
these are not reasons for abandoning 
educational experimentation. ‘Too of- 
ten when a new approach fails at the 
first trial, teachers tend to give up at 
that point and return to former chan- 
nels of methodology. The patience 
evolving from history brings a willing- 
ness to persevere. This is essential in 
educational research, for, while some 
have claimed a good educational theory 
is one hundred years in finding accept- 
ance, numerous examples can be listed 
where the stretch of resistance has 
reached well over five hundred years. 
Despite this lag, all of us can easily 
observe our schools, and in the light of 
history take real hope, as certainly we 
have made great improvement in 
schools and schooling. Especially in- 
spiring is the public school movement 
in the United States. Here we find evi- 
dence of the comparative rapidity pos- 
sible when man really desires to move 
ahead educationally. 

A knowledge of the history of his 
own profession will also aid the instruc- 
tor in assessing popular innovations 
and “new” approaches in the light of 
like, past experiences. One of the auth- 
or’s students recently completed a 
paper on the rise of the progressive edu- 
cation movement (how speedily “cur- 
rent” questions are swept into the 
limbo of history!). She exclaimed, 
“Well, I have learned to never again 
say conclusively that this is new or that 
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this is the first time such a thing hap- 
pened.” Fads or worthwhile develop- 
ments can be judged much more ade- 
quately by the teacher who has a grasp 
of the factors which have conditioned 
the background of his own vocation. 
‘To view the American scene and ed- 
ucation in the United States in their 
world setting is also very practical. Cer- 
tain developments of our own age have 
parallels only in the distant past. How 
far back must we go to find large num- 
bers of people living under limited 
nationalistic conditions? Or, when was 
the known world last dominated by 
just two great powers? Do the coopera- 
tive efforts of medieval man hold any 
meaning today? Does the fall of Athens 
have, as George C. Marshall has 
claimed, the greatest lesson for Amer- 
ica and the West? Or, at a pedagogical 
level, what happened when Basedow 
tried Rousseau’s progressive and indi- 
vidualistic educational principles in an 
actual school situation? Why have the 
educational contributions of the Breth- 
ren of the Common Life or of De la 
Salle been largely overlooked for cen- 
turies? What are the implications of 
the western world’s “greatest educa- 
tional experiment” when formalized 
education was once abandoned?* Be 
the queries political, religious, eco- 
nomic or educational, the answers tend 
to bring a sense of validity to our efforts 
and a warm realization of the unity in 
man’s experience. While American ed- 
ucation and American history are 
unique, neither can be understood pro- 
vincially or can afford to be narrowly 
self-centered. ‘Two historians have clev- 


* August C. Krey, “The World’s Greatest Edu- 
cational Experiment,” Social Education, October 
1938. 
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erly described the ways in which the 
history of the world pervades all aspects 
of our daily life. It would behoove 
many teachers and students to read 
these essays.* 

In an age of security seeking and 
proper conformity, history helps renew 
our faith in the self-directing individual 
that some sociologists fear may soon be 
lost. It is true that history reminds us 
of the fallacy of seeking constants; it 
echoes the fact that we can never. be 
safe under one dogma or under the 
leadership of one man. As a photo al- 
bum of our childhood, it impresses us 
with the relentless change that marks 
all human affairs. Yet in all of this the 
message of history rings out with an 
amazing record, amassed by free-willed 
individuals, in overcoming the distress- 
ing factors which have characterized 
all ages of the past. True, history pro- 
vides no inexorable laws; much of im- 
port seems to have resulted from but 
chance and the inconsequential. In 
spite of the fatalistic determinism and 


“See “History in a Back Yard” and “Main 
Street” in Lucy M. Salmon’s Historical Material, 
and August C. Krey’s “What Is American His- 
tory?” in his History and the Social Web. See 
also, H. B. Muller’s provocative volume, Uses of 
the Past. 





the pessimism engendered by _histo- 
rians, such as Spengler, Sorokin, and 
the limited chance left us by Toynbee, 
the educator might do well to consider 
the four sentences which Charles A. 
Beard claimed as summaries of the 
“lessons” of history. ‘These were: (a) 
Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad with power. (b) The 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceedingly small. (c) The bee 
fertilizes the flower it robs. (d) When 
it is dark enough you can see the stars. 

Beard’s fourth point, above, is par- 
ticularly consequential for teachers, 
who are so intimately involved in the 
tush between civilization and _ catas- 
trophe. We have been counseled be- 
fore but we need to have history re- 
mind us that the battle is not yet fin- 
ished nor is the outcome assured. The 
many, many thousands of teachers, in 
free world and slave, through what 
results from their educational efforts, 
still hold some trump cards over fate. 
They give promise to continue to help 
generate the light and energy by which 
mankind may not only see the stars 
but may some day still reach out and 
touch them. 
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WILBUR SCHRAMM 


COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 


This article treats several problem areas in which the interests 
of educator and of communication researcher coincide. 


Ne us begin by saying a few words 
about communication itself. 

By communication we mean the 
process by which information is trans- 
mitted from a source to a destination. 
The word comes from communis, com- 
mon, and communication implies a 
degree of commonness or in-tune-ness 
between the systems which are com- 
municating. The act of communica- 
tion, from the sender’s point of view, is 
the construction and delivery of a mes- 
sage which will contain the desired 
information and (promise to) awaken 
the desired in-tune-ness in the receiver. 
From the receiver’s point of view, the 
act of communication is the selection 
among messages and the disposition of 
those selected—the attaching of mean- 
ing to them, their storage or rejection, 
and such further response to them (for 
example, a reply) as may be indicated. 
Thus the discrete elements of the com- 
munication process are, at the least, 
sender, message, and receiver. But a 
message always travels in a channel 
(such as speech or writing, gesture, 
print, or film), and the whole process 
is necessarily interwoven into a social 
context. In this context the group rela- 
tionships of sender and receiver are 
particularly important to communica- 
tion. Therefore, at least five elements 
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enter into the description of even the 
simplest act of communication. 

This is the process with which com- 
munication research men are con- 
cerned, whether the process goes on 
between human beings, between ma- 
chines, or between machines and hu- 
mans. Educators are, of course, con- 
cerned primarily with communication 
between humans. Human communica- 
tion is a—perhaps the—fundamental 
social process. It is the glue that holds 
society together. It is the homeostatic 
fluid that flows among the dynamic 
organs of society, keeping them in 
balance. It makes it possible for men 
to live in groups, and for groups to deal 
with each other. It makes it possible 
for society to get quick reports from 
watchers on the horizon, to reach con- 
sensus on what to do about these re- 
ports, and to transmit funded culture 
to new members of the society. It is 
responsible for much of our entertain- 
ment and makes possible our com- 
merce. Society has institutionalized its 
need to know under such large organi- 
zational forms as the mass communi- 
cation media and formal education. 
Thus, when we ask what importance 
communication research has for edu- 
cators, we are really dealing with intra- 
family relationships. 
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Wilbur Schramm i is well known as author, 
as educator and as specialist in the area of 
communication research. Dr. Schramm is 
a staff member, Department of Commu- 
nication and Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 





The research problems that come 
under the heading of communication 
have traditionally been classified under 
such a grouping as this: 

Who 

says what 

through what channel 

to what audience 

in what context 

with what effect? 
The problem of “who” is the problem 
of source, what motivates and controls 
the source, and how it operates in en- 
coding the message. ““What” isthe prob- 
lem of content, its symbols, themes, 
and form. “Channel” introduces prob- 
lems of the differences between the me- 
dia as carriers of messages. “Audience” 
research is concerned with the descrip- 
tion and enumeration of receivers of 
messages. “Context” with the worlds of 
the sender and receiver at the time of 
sending and receiving, including espe- 
cially, as we have already suggested, 
their group relationships. “Effect,” of 
course, implies a study of the responses 
to messages. 

It is fair, I think, to say that sizable 
bodies of communication research have 
begun to grow up around all these foci, 
with the possible exception of chan- 
nels. The greatest mass of information 
deals with the audiences of the mass 
media, which the sociologists have 
studied most intensively, and the adver- 
tising men most extensively. Perhaps 
the oldest body of research and record- 
ed fact deals with source, for example 
the structure and operation of the mass 
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media, the pressures and forces on 
mass communication, the relation of 
the mass media to law and govern- 
ment, and the development of the mass 
media. ‘This has been the province of 
political scientists, sociologists, and his- 
torians. Another large group of studies 
relate to content analysis—the quanti- 
tative description of messages, the anal- 
ysis of propaganda, the study of sym- 
bols. This was begun by political 
scientists, taken up by sociologists, and 
lately contributed to by linguists and 
experimental psychologists. The great- 
est activity in recent years, however, has 
been in the areas of effects and contex- 
tual group relationships. ‘The kinds of 
problem most often chosen here have 
had to do with the meaning derived 
from messages, the formation of opin- 
ions and attitudes, the process of per- 
suasion, and the dynamics of commu- 
nication in groups. ‘This area has come 
to be chiefly the province of the social 
psychologist. 

The nature of these areas might be 
illustrated by naming one volume in 
each. An illustration of audience data 
would be the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Readership, now past its 
150th volume. An example of source 
and control study would be Alex In- 
keles’ Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, 
which examines the structure, control, 
and operation of the mass media in the 
Soviet Union. An example of content 
study is Ithiel Pool’s little book on The 
Prestige Papers, which examines: the 
use of political symbols in some of the 
great newspapers of the world. The 
area of effects is well illustrated by 
Carl Hovland, Irving Janis, and Harold 
Kelley’s Communication and Persua- 
sion, a series of closely controlled labo- 
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ratory studies on the effects of different 
kinds of communication under differ- 
ent circumstances. And the area of con- 
text can be represented by Elihu Katz 
and Paul Lazarsfeld’s Personal Influ- 
ence, which relates interpersonal com- 
munication to the flow of mass com- 
munication. 

Inkeles is a sociologist, as are Katz 
and Lazarsfeld; Pool is a political scien- 
tist; Hovland, Janis, and Kelley are 
psychologists. This will remind us that 
communication research is not a dis- 
crete discipline, but rather a focus on 
certain problems which are capable of 
being illuminated by a number of disci- 
plines, and indeed which often require 
the combined efforts of several disci- 
plines before they are completely illu- 
minable. Anyone who works broadly in 
this field is bound to be amused by 
finding himself acting like a kind of 
scholarly pack rat, gathering up what 
he can here, what he can there, borrow- 
ing from learning theory, from the his- 
tory, political science, and sociology of 
institutions, from group and social ac- 
tion theory, from mathematical infor- 
mation theory, from economic theory, 
from clinical psychology, from linguis- 
tics, and putting them all to use in 
trying to understand the dynamics of 
communication. Increasingly, there- 
fore, we have seen the formation of 
research groups which include repre- 
sentatives of more than one discipline, 
such as the M.I.T. group around Pool 
working on international communica- 
tion, the Yale group around Hovland 
working on communication effects, the 
Illinois Institute of Communications 
Research, the Stanford Institute for 
Communication Research, et cetera. 

Educators who turn to communica- 
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tion research for help with their own 
problems should be warned, therefore, 
not only that they will find no discrete 
discipline, but also that they will find a 
very young field with a scant structure 
of discrete theory. Scant, that is, as 
compared with the amount of theory 
in physics, or even in economics. ‘They 
will find a large and useful body of 
facts about the communication pat- 
terns of humans, somewhat less about 
the structure of the mass communica- 
tion industry and the content of mass 
communication, and between 100 and 
200 0 rigorous studies of communication 
dynamics, including the context. They 
will find an increasingly good insight 
into the process of communication. 
However, here again it is necessary to 
raise a warning flag. Whereas human 
communication is an infinitely complex 
process, most quantitative research 
studies are necessarily simple. ‘They 
vary the source, holding other elements 
constant. They vary the strength of 
fear appeals, holding other elements 
constant. ‘They examine the nature of 
individuals who panicked at Orson 
Welles’ broadcast of an imaginary in- 
vasion from Mars. That is, the very 
limitations of research on human be- 
ings make it difficult for us to study 
the communication process entire. 
Rather we are compelled to chip away 
at it, breaking off piece after piece for 
analysis, and hoping to be able to re- 
construct the process once we under- 
stand its fragments. 


Communication Problems 


But all this aside, it is likely that 
what we already know about communi- 
cation is sufficient to be of help to the 
educator in a number of areas. Let us 
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consider a handful of educational prob- 
lems which are also communication 
problems. 


1. Administrative communications. 
Few school administrators need to be 
told that they have communication 
problems. Some school executives go 
through their careers with a vague but 
pervasive sense of being misunderstood; 
others awaken suddenly, when they 
face a crisis in their school system or an 
angered public, to the realization that 
communication has broken down. 
Every executive must endlessly explain, 
persuade, strive to understand, keep his 
antenna tuned to faint signals, and re- 
pair the circuits. A very large part of 
his work is communication. Yet when 
a communication researcher looks at 
the peculiar problems of a school ad- 
ministrator, he finds them quite famil- 
iar. ‘hese are the same problems that 
have been classified and studied in large 
industry—for example, the need for ef- 
ficient horizontal and vertical commu- 
nication within the organization, the 
relation of communication patterns to 
morale, the problem of maintaining 
good public relations. ‘The school exec- 
utive, in trying to pass a bond issue or 
meet an attack on “progressive” educa- 
tion, is facing the same kind of prob- 
lem which has been studied in dozens 
of informational and social action cam- 
paigns. Indeed, any school administra- 
tor would benefit from reading such 
an article as Hyman and Sheatsley’s 
“Some Reasons Why Information 
Campaigns Fail.”* The school admin- 
istrator’s problems in persuasion are the 
classical problems treated in a book 
like that by Hovland, Janis and Kelley. 

* Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. II, 1950. 
p. 412-23. 
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His problems of combining personal in- 
fluence with mass media influence are 
the same as those treated by Katz and 
Lazarsfeld. ‘This is not to suggest that 
there is any single book available to the 
school administrator which would in- 
stantly and easily clarify all his com- 
munication problems. But on the other 
hand we are at the point where such a 
book might be written in the foresee- 
able future, and in the meantime there 
are many research bridges between the 
needs of the educator and the resources 
of communication. 


2. Communication in the classroom. 
When the communication researcher 
looks at the classroom, he is impressed 
with the complexity of what looks so 
simple. ‘The receivers in the classroom 
vary greatly one from another, hence in 
theory require different messages. How 
often, in a group teaching situation, 
does the teacher achieve the degree of 
“qn-tune-ness” which really good com- 
munication requires? We know from 
experiments in introspective recall that 
students are often engaged in the most 
varying and widely ranging mental ac- 
tivities when they are supposed to be 
listening to and absorbing a lecture. In 
addition to facing the ordinary prob- 
lem of communicating with a varied 
group of receivers, the teacher is trying 
to combine a dozen or more channels 
in the average day’s work—the spoken 
word, the written word, the black- 
board, pictures, textbooks, films, “act- 
ing it out,” etc. This act of combina- 
tion is not simple, and is not well 
understood. ‘To make it harder, the 
teacher is dealing with messages which 
carry not only “facts” about subject 
matter and “demonstrations” of skills, 
but also “concepts” of life, roles, val- 
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ues. Furthermore, the teacher is dealing 
with a functional group or series of 
groups, so that all communication 
within the classroom must have refer- 
ence not only to individual needs and 
interests, but also to group norms and 
group dynamics. How differently a 
group functions when its communica- 
tion is differently organized is illus- 
trated by Bavelas’ experiments in com- 
paring groups in which communication 
passed around a circle, and groups in 
which all communication _ passed 
through a leader at the center of a star 
pattern, or Lewin’s classic experiment 
on authoritarian vs. democratic groups. 
Finally, to make the situation as difh- 
cult as possible, all receivers in the class 
are subject to a very large amount of 
uncontrolled and uncoordinated com- 
munication outside the class, some of 
which undoubtedly conflicts seriously 
with the communication they receive 
in class. We shall talk of this later. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the 
communication research man makes no 
pretense, at the present stage of his 
research, of being able to unravel all 
the communication problems of the 
classroom, but he would urge the teach- 
er to be on the lookout for certain 
danger signals of inefficient communi- 
cation. And he sees the classroom as a 
good and needy laboratory for future 
communication research. 

3. Communication aids to teaching. 
Most of our “teaching aids” are no 
more than auxiliary channels of com- 
munication to the student. ‘The com- 
munication researcher has_ studied 
some of these—notably films, broad- 
casts, and certain printed texts—has 
tried to make some order out of their 
characteristics and to estimate which 
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combinations of characteristics make 
for greater learning, and has gained at 
least a few useful insights into their 
construction and use. He has learned 
enough to know that many aids are 
poorly made, and many more misused. 
For an example of what has been done 
in one field, see the annotated bibliog- 
raphy by Hoban and Van Ormer, In- 
structional Film Research, 1918-1950. 
For an examination of another teach- 
ing aid field see the little book by 
Cronbach and others, Text Materials 
in Modern £&£ducation. 


4. The test as communication. Lee 
Cronbach, who is president-elect of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, gained a fresh and useful insight 
into test making by thinking of the 
test as a communication channel from 
pupil to teacher. And in truth, that is 
what it is. It communicates baseline 
information, or “feedback” after a 
period of instruction. It asks the stu- 
dent to put into the channel what he 
knows or can do on a given subject or 
problem. We are really sampling the 
student’s knowledge or skill, just as we 
sample a population with a public 
opinion poll, and therefore it is appro- 
priate to ask some of the same ques- 
tions: have we sampled adequately? 
have we put the information into a 
clear channel, uncontaminated by in- 
terviewer (teacher) influence or other 
noise? have we established in-tune-ness 
so that we can interpret the message 
correctly when it comes through? Cron- 
bach was able to work out information 
theory mathematics to apply to test 
theory, but this need concern us here 
less than the simple idea of the test as 
a communication channel, subject to 
all the difficulties and misfunctions 
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which may upset other communication. 


5. The world outside and the world 
within. A few paragraphs back, we 
pointed out that students were exposed 
outside the classroom to a great deal of 
communication over which the school 
has no control. This is very potent 
communication. It includes a large 
share of the primary and peer groups’ 
messages, and two to five hours per 
day from the mass media. It can safely 
be said that a child probably derives 
more of his idea of environment, more 
of his sense of values and his knowl- 
edge of roles, from outside the class- 
room than from inside it. Furthermore, 
there are likely to be notable contrasts 
and conflicts as between the classroom 
and the outside world—popular art as 
against classical art, peer group values 
as against older-generation values, vio- 
lence in the media as against restraint 
in the school, etc. ‘To the communica- 
tion researcher, this seems a fact of 
major importance. What, he asks, does 
it mean in terms of curriculum-making 
and educational policy? For one thing, 
how can the school make most use of 
the great wealth of communication 
the student receives outside? Are there 
some parts of this outside communica- 
tion which are so rich as to replace 
some of the classroom work and free 
the class for more advanced things? On 
the other hand, what can the school do 
to guard the student against possible 
ill effects of this outside communica- 
tion, and to make sure that the student 
selects well from what he has avail- 
able? Is it not the obligation of the 
school to teach students to use the 
mass media critically and well? The 
people who panicked at Orson Welles’ 
broadcast of the fictitious invasion 
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from Mars were the uncritical listeners. 
The people who fall for the unscrupu- 
lous users of news columns are the un- 
critical readers. Should the school not 
be getting its students ready for a time 
when attempted manipulation by mass 
media may be even more prevalent 
than now? ‘The communication re- 
searcher can ask these questions better 
than he can answer them, but when 
the educators get into these problems 
they will find that communication re- 
search can help them with a great deal 
of material on what is in the channels 
of mass communication, what is select- 
ed from these channels by children 
of different ages, and what are the 
dynamics and effects of the different 
kinds of groups in which the school 
child moves. 

These are only a few of the problems 
in which the interests of educator and 
communication researcher coincide. 
For example, we have said nothing of 
the problem of extending the class- 
room: adult education, extension serv- 
ice, education television and _ radio. 
This is a problem in which the com- 
munication research can surely be of 
some aid. But our task here has not 
been to make an exhaustive list of 
problems; rather it has been to indicate 
by example some of the areas in which 
educator and communication research- 
er might go forward together. 

In the following list are a dozen 
general books on communication re- 
search—not a representative, not even 
necessarily a “best” list, but a good 
starting point for someone on the edu- 
cation side who wants to see what the 
other side is like. Some of the volumes 
are readers’ reprinting of articles, and 
most suggest further bibliography. 
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‘‘We build a store 
or anything 

even without 
teacher!’’ 












Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX * 
interlock so easily teacher need not help! 





























Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 
help—build quickly, so each group gets its 
chance to play! 

















For developing initiative, cooperation—for 
teaching concepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


New Mor-Pla Blok-Train—more fun! 


Double the usefulness of your Mor-Pla Blok equipment—put it on 
wheels with the new Mor-Pla Train! Safe, sturdy—the Blox lock . 
right on each car, can’t slide off. Cars detach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle for lessons in traffic and other activities. ; 





B—Basic Blok-Train. 4 Cars; over 
5% feet long. Heavy %-in. birch 
plywood; very strong. Only $18.50. 


th train with the MOR-PL tae 


-Piece Accessory Set: 2? *, ; : : 
G- Piece Accessory neil Write for further information or order direct from 
Cubes, 4 open “boxcars. H 


Still more fun. $8 extra. R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. i 
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(‘urrieulum Research 


California Workshop 


PLANNING COMMITTEE representing 

CSSA, ASCD, and other cooperat- 
ing groups met several times over a 
period of six months to define pur- 
poses, select a location, prepare an- 
nouncements and registration forms. 
Each applicant stated on the registra- 
tion form his special interest and the 
type of help that he wanted. 

An orientation booklet was prepared 
to present as much information on as 
many of the administrative details as 
could be provided for in advance. 


Committee Organization 


Once the workshop got under way 
the greater part of its work was carried 
on by committees. The steering com- 
mittee, composed of two represent- 
atives of each of the three basic work 
groups aud three members of the staff, 
was responsible for over-all planning 
and policy making. 

An important function was dis- 
charged by the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. This committee previewed films 
related to guidance and curriculum, 
and planned general sessions based on 
such films as “Invisible Committees,” 
and ““The Eye of the Observer.” 

The evaluation committee assisted 
in appraising each general session, as 
well as in evaluating the entire work- 


shop. 
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Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributor: Harry Smallenburg 


on Action Research 


Workshop members were organized 
into three basic work groups, each with 
14 or 15 members. The basic work 
group was the core or “home base” 
group, made up of the same people 
throughout the workshop. Its task was 
to determine training needs of its own 
group members and to suggest how 
these needs might be met in the work- 
shop. The focus of the work group was 
on (a) “Cooperation—how is it se- 
cured?” and (b) “Research—how can 
problems be identified and attacked?” 

The basic work groups met for ap- 
proximately 20 hours during the two 
weeks of the workshop. 

General sessions afforded a means of 
presenting content information and 
of practicing skills in working in a larg- 
er group. These sessions were devoted 
to presentation by lecture, panel or 
symposium of information essential to 
understanding and practicing action 
research. 

Special interest groups were set up 
to provide practice in the specific skills 
of action research. A preliminary list 
of topics for the special interest groups 
had ‘been determined by analysis of the 
problems submitted on application re- 
cords before the workshop. This list 
was evaluated and revised through dis- 
cussion in a general session. Several 
topics were selected for study. 
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Evaluation of the Conference 


In addition to the evaluation sessions 
“built into” each of the major activities 
of the conference, evaluation forms 
prepared by the staff committee were 
distributed at the end of the first and 
second weeks. A summary of the eval- 
uations revealed the following high- 
lights: 

1. Preconference Planning. Prepara- 
tion of the conference registration 
booklet received high praise. Written 
remarks indicated that the list of con- 
ference participants, some information 
about them, and the bibliography were 
worthwhile. 

The Physical Environment. ‘There 
was a strong expression of the value of 
“group” living on the campus. Some 
of the off-campus participants stated 
that they would like to have been able 
to live on campus. Others of this group 

said that they particularly enjoyed the 
lunch sessions because these gave them 
opportunities to become better ac- 
quainted with workshop members. 

3. Workshop Groups. The plan of 
having basic groups, special interest 
groups, and general sessions seemed 
to meet with general favor. For exam- 
ple, many stated that the special in- 
terest groups provided opportunities 
to meet and work with different staff 
members and participants as well as 
to follow a topic of special interest. 

4. The Workshop as a Whole. The 
participants made many statements 
that referred to some phase of group 
process. Human-relationship factors, 
as one of the two dimensions of “‘ac- 
tion research,” received more com- 
ments than did the areas of research 
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design and techniques. There were 
many expressions that pertained to 
improved insight into group work and 
their own concept of self as it related 
to group work. For example, in re- 
sponse to a specific question, “What 
happened to your problem at the 
workshop?” no one stated frustration 
or regret if his problem did not receive 
direct, specific attention. One com- 
ment was, “I did not receive direct 
help upon my problem but this did 
not bother me because of the things 
I was learning about my own training 
needs in cooperative group work.” 


What Next? 


The ultimate evaluation of a work- 
shop lies in what happens afterward. 
Much has already happened since the 
Occidental Workshop. One section of 
the annual conference of the California 
School Supervisors Association was de- 
voted to action research. More than 
200 members of the California School 
Supervisors Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, devoted their two-day January 
conference in San Diego to a considera- 
tion of the methods and application 
of action research. Leadership for this 


sectional conference was _ provided 
largely by participants in the summer 
workshop. 


These and other conferences, insti- 
tutes and faculty meetings in Cali- 
fornia schools will carry on and extend 
the insights and skills of action re- 
search so well demonstrated in the 
Occidental Workshop sponsored by 
ASCD and CSSA in the past summer. 

—Harry SMALLENBURG, director, Di- 
vision of Research and Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, County of Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Uniting Forees +o Improve Education 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


A Time for Understanding 


Sa DAYS AHEAD are going to be diff- 
cult ones for the educator. ‘This fact 
becomes increasingly evident as each 
day passes. The determination of that 
part of the South—“the hard core of 
resistance” —to ignore the mandates of 
the United States Supreme Court as 
these bear upon the abolition of segre- 
gation in education now is openly and 
vehemently expressed, even within 
Congressional halls. A counter determi- 
nation, of course, is held equally by all 
who find it beyond belief that enlight- 
ened citizens of a democracy would, in 
1956, deny to some the rights the law 
of the land grants to all. And, as if this 
were not enough to try men’s souls, 
there lurks in the background all the 
while a further cause of conflict and 
dissension, the pressure against our tra- 
ditions that many now exert to topple 
the wall of separation between church 
and state and, come what may, to in- 
troduce religion into the public schools. 

These words are being written as the 
annual meeting of the ASCD comes to 
the halfway mark. They are being writ- 
ten by one whose spirits are troubled. 
They reflect the thinking of no one 
but the editor of this column; yet, un- 
less a succession of hours of intensive 
convention activity have numbed him 
into insensitivity, they reflect, also, the 
disturbing thoughts of a large percent- 
age of delegates who have been sharing 
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their deepest concerns in formal and 
informal gatherings. None but the fool- 
hardy and the arrogant (and these qual- 
ities have not been in evidence) would 
predict the way out of our present di- 
lemma, would insist that all who are 
out of step with him are blind or lack- 
ing in courage. 

A friend and colleague of the writer, 
one who has taught 38 years in the 
South, wrote from Alabama just before 
this meeting started. He stated, “I 
thought I knew the South but now 
that every prediction I made has been 
shown to be wrong I am at a loss to 
know what turn matters will next take. 
I do know that I can find not the 
slightest sympathy in any quarter for 
the decision of the Supreme Court.” 

These words might have been writ- 
ten by many of the delegates. It seems 
to me I have heard them a thousand 
times in the past three days. I have 
heard them from white teachers, and 
from Negro teachers. Always they have 
carried an overtone of sadness; yet they 
have been accompanied, also, by a col- 
oring of quiet determination, a de- 
termination to move forward on the 
front of human decency. But how to 
move? This is the question that all ask. 
And the sensitive teacher from the 
North, who is as deeply implicated in 
this problem as are the teachers of the 
South, has no ready answer, however 
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convinced he is that this is a time for 
firmness, a time to stand on the side 
of that which is both morally and legal- 
ly right. 

A white supervisor from South Caro- 
lina reveals that the slightest public 
show on her part of sympathy for the 
forward movement in education she 
knows to be right will mean the end 
of her usefulness, in the school system 
and in the community at large. A Ne- 
gro teacher from Georgia, and another 
from North Carolina, ask that they not 
be crowded, suggesting that the speed 
of a movement which from another 
perspective seems to resemble a snail’s 
pace has already created conditions that 
may delay their full entry into the 
shared responsibility of citizens who 
work together to build a better world 
for all. They have struggled hard to 
come this close to a cherished goal. 
They have no wish to be swept back to 
the starting point of their effort by an 
irrational behavior. Yet a white teacher 
from Alabama insists we must now be 
men, not mice. He is joined by another 
from Louisiana, and one from ‘Texas. 

All the while, of course, the teachers 
from the North, anxious to get on with 
what they believe to be the necessity 
of showing the world immediately that 
the principles of democracy are the 
basic ground on which to nourish the 
lives of all citizens, that it is within 
our shared lives, not merely in our sa- 
cred documents, that these principles 
are preserved, wonder how they can 
help. Their anxiety is heightened at 
times by the fear that their own schools 
may get caught in the backwash of 
emotion which has now grown so in- 
tense that even the threat of excom- 
munication does not prevent an up- 
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welling prejudice to override religious 
commitment. Yet all the while one 
thing is clear to them. The school peo- 
ple of the South, trapped as they seem 
to be in the web of cultural forces, are 
holding fast to professional values. 
Their very presence at this convention; 
their willingness to speak with such 
honesty to the rest of us; their readiness 
to study the problems which all must 
solve conjointly if education is to be 
improved; their example of an adjusted 
selfhood, as this is revealed by the pub- 
lic demonstration that they have risen 
above the limitation in growth angry 
men in the South would now make the 
ceiling for the growth of all—these and 
other facts that may be daily observed 
as they consider the problems that arise 
in this meeting attest to the substan- 
tial base of professional growth on 
which the future of education in this 
country rests. ‘This fact must be under- 
stood. It is our present anchor on the 
windward side of life. 

We do not come to this moment of 
trial unprepared. Our young people 
have learned something about the dig- 
nity and quality of men of difference in 
sports, in the Armed Forces, in the 
classroom, and from the wealth of ma- 
terial now appearing in our differing 
communicative media. And teachers 
have learned over the years that none 
among us has a priority on intelligence 
and human decency. It may be said 
with truth, however, that we delayed 
our preparation over-long and we 
would do well, therefore, not to be 
caught off-guard by the sudden emerg- 
ence of an unreflective demand to rest 
public education on a religious base. 
We cannot be split apart in too many 
directions and survive. 
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I was accused in the column I wrote 
for the October issue of Educational 
Leadership of pulling my punches, of 
tiptoeing through the areas of contro- 
versy in all too gentle fashion. ‘This I 
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denied (see “Letters to the Editor,” | 
Educational Leadership 13:323-27). I | 
may again confront an accusation of | 


retreat. If so, I shall again enter a de- 
nial. I do not ask that we support any 
deliberate tactic designed to hold from 
the Negro the privileges that are nght- 


fully his. I ask only that we understand | 


why it is that our colleagues in the 


South, whose commitments are no less | 
than ours, do not immediately stand | 
forth and make the restricting forces of | 


their communities buckle under. I ask 
only that we use nothing less than the 


best intelligence we can bring to the | 


task in finding the ways that will not 
only bring to the Negro child his op- 
portunity to grow as fully as his talents 
and desires permit but, equally, will 
permit the teachers of the South to be 


creative and purposeful in overcoming | 
the limitations to humaneness past | 


history has established. 
We know what principles are at 


issue. So do the teachers of the South; | ngdaieicliesiliNblaken Whadlieeanemiienanads 


indeed, they may know them better 
than the rest of us because they had to 


reach beyond the structures of their up- | 


bringing to grasp their meaning. If we 
now share with them our understand- 
ings, surrounding them with help but 
not overwhelming them by our prop- 
erly held sense of urgency, the cause 
we cherish will not be lost. And what 
else, indeed, is our alternative? Our 
future as a nation rests in their hands 
today more fully than it rests in ours. 


—H. Gorvon Hu risu, professor of | 


education, The Ohio State University. | 
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Insure good work habits .. . 


Leave more time for the job 


Judy Materials offer the teacher: 
Ready-made child oriented tools 
Attractive variety of motivational 

aids 
Efficiently organized subject matter 


Judy Materials offer the child: 
Just the right amount of challenge 
Practice toward effective problem 
solving 
And fun while learning 


® GOOD WORK HABITS are the result 


of the right selection of tools and time 


are assured of the proper ingredients 
for the best all-round development of 


work-study habits with 
MATERIALS 





Write for catalog today. 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Longmans Books 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES: Handbook I, Cogni- 
tive Domain 
Edited by Benjamin S. Bloom, University of Chicago, assisted by David R. 
Krathwohl, Michigan State University. Regular edition. May 1956. 224 pp. 
5!/, by 8!/, in. Paper. $1.50. 


The classification of educational objectives and the techniques for evaluating stu- 
dent achievement of the different classes of educational goals. Includes illustrative 
educational objectives in different subject fields and at different levels of education, 
and many illustrative testing techniques. Discusses classification of educational 
objectives, educational significance of the major classes of cognitive behaviors, 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Help- 
ful to teachers and supervisors with curriculum and evaluation problems; permits 
more precise interchange and evaluation of teaching methods, tests and research 
work, 


A GUIDE TO ACHIEVEMENT TEST CONSTRUCTION: Specimen Ob- 
jective Test Items 
By J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut. May 1956. 432 pp. 6!/2 by 
9\/, in. Figures. $4.75. 


Examples of some two hundred educational tests, with the author’s comments on 
administration, grading, evaluation and use, and suggestions for the construction of 
similar tests to meet individual needs. In four parts: measurement of educational 
achievement, specimen objective test items (skills, knowledges, concepts, under- 
standings, applications, activities, appreciations, attitudes, interests, and adjust- 
ments), classification of objective test items (form, type, varieties, and level), and 
tests, non-test tools, and techniques. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY: A Guide to Developmental 
and Remedial Methods 
By Albert J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing. Third Edition. June 1956. 640 


pp. 6 by 8!/, in. 68 figs. $5.25. 


The new Third Edition has been thoroughly revised, considerably enlarged, and 
completely reset. A comprehensive treatment, useful not only in graduate courses 
in developmental and remedial reading, but also in undergraduate methods courses; 
helpful for the classroom teacher and the reading clinician. A balanced presenta- 
tion, with discussion of differing points of view; practical applications, with specific 
materials. Covers readiness, learning to read, continued growth in reading, indi- 
vidual needs, group instruction, evaluation of performance, causation of reading 
difficulties, remedial methods, word recognition, comprehension, development of 
interests and taste, improving rate of reading, and reading disabilities; appendices: 
a list of tests, graded list of books for retarded readers, and a list of publishers of 
useful materials. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Ine. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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Curriculum News ana Bulleting 


O' THE 45 school systems which re- 
plied from among the 50 through- 
out the nation in cities with popula- 
tion of 200,000 or more, 32 reported 
that they hold some type of planned 
parent-teacher conferences. But among 
the 32 cities, practices varied widely 
from the 11 school systems in which 
all parents participate in conferences 
as well as receive report cards, and 
four cities in which conferences re- 
placed wholly or in part formal report 
cards, to cities in which the confer- 
ences are used in only a few grades in 
a few schools. These facts were re- 
vealed by a survey made by Warren 
Panushka, curriculum coordinator of 
the St. Paul Public Schools. As a part 
of the evaluation of the parent-teacher 
conferences in St. Paul, he thought it 
was desirable to study practices in com- 
parable school systems. The results 
give a rather interesting picture of the 
situation in the larger school systems of 
the United States. 


¢ Connecticut is more alert today 
than ever before to the problems of 
conserving its gifted and superior chil- 
dren. N. S. Light, co-director of the 
Division of Instructional Services, re- 
ports that several groups are at work 
on the problems of identification and 
program. The Connecticut Committee 
for the Gifted, which has been created 
by the State Board of Education, is 
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Galen Saylor, Chairman 
Department of Secondary Education 
University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


composed of both lay and professional 
members and chaired by John Hersey, 
the well-known author. This commit- 
tee is working with a specialist in the 
field to compile an authoritative report 
of what is being done for gifted pupils. 
The Division of Instructional Services 
of the State Board has a committee of 
consultants, representing elementary 
and secondary schools and school li- 
brarians, at work in encouraging and as- 
sisting schools in the development of 
superior children. This committee has 
developed some materials of value to 
local school systems working on the 
problem. The Connecticut Citizens 
for Public Schools, a lay organization, 
also has a committee on the education 
of the gifted. 


¢ During the present school year, 
a principal emphasis of the Michigan 
Curriculum Program is the practical 
application of community school cri- 
teria to curriculum planning through- 
out the state. According to Robert 
Koopman, assistant superintendent of 
schools, every community in the state 
and every curriculum committee work- ‘ 
ing in the program is urged to develop 
programs that will carry out these basic 
criteria, which were developed by the 
Committee on the Instructional Pro- 
gram of the Community School. Nine 
criteria have been established, and 
these constitute a good working guide 
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to the essential characteristics of a truly 
community school approach. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


Not many curriculum guides are 
published by school systems that ex- 
emplify our special theme for this 
month, “What Are We Finding Out 
from Related Fields?” Obviously, 
many publications, especially in the 
areas of child growth and development 
and family life education make use 
of materials from closely related fields, 
but curriculum guides that specifically 
summarize research or concepts from 
other fields are not at all common. So 
this month our list of curriculum bul- 
letins will consist of some recent pub- 
lications in various areas of instruction. 


¢ Gertrude Noar (ed.) Current 
Problems and Issues in Human Rela- 
tions Education. Proceedings of the 
National Congress on Human Rela- 
tions Education. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’nth, 
1955. 70 p. 

Anyone interested in various aspects 
of human relations, particularly the 
development of attitudes, the prob- 
lem of desegregation in public schools, 
and religion in the public schools, will 
find this report interesting and help- 
ful. Dr. Stouffer’s address on ““The Re- 
lation Between Education and Toler- 
ance,” is particularly significant. 

¢ Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction, Civil Defense and 
Safety Manual, 1955, 82 p.; Civil De- 
fense in the Classroom, A Handbook 
for Teachers, 1955, 50 p. Lansing: the 
Department. 

These two publications will be help- 
ful to any school interested in de- 
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veloping instructional units in the gen- 
eral area of first aid, safety, disaster 
prevention and relief, and civil defense. 
The manual provides extensive sug- 
gestions for the introduction of civil 
defense measures into the program of 
the school, and the means by which 
schools may aid in civil defense. ‘The 
handbook suggests instructional mate- 
rial for use in appropriate class situa- 
tions. Goals, suggested activities, and 
teaching resources are listed. 


¢ Long Beach Public Schools, Phys- 
ical Education, A Course of Study for 
Senior High School Boys, 1955, 235 p. 
(mimeographed); Water Transporta- 
tion, A Unit of Work for Sixth Grade 
Children, 1955, 65 p. (mimeographed); 
Handbook in English for Senior High 
School Students, 1952, 58 p. (offset); 
The Library Service in Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools, 1955, 74 p.; Hand- 
book for Parent-Teacher Conferences, 
1955, 36 p. (mimeographed). Long 
Beach: the Schools. (Available on loan 
from designated depositories. ) 

The usual high quality of curriculum 
publications of the Long Beach 
Schools is maintained in these publica- 
tions. ‘he physical education guide 
discusses problems of organizing the 
senior high school program and policies 
relative to the physical education pro- 
gram, and then presents in great detail 
instructional units for the three senior 
high school grades. ‘he sixth grade 
unit on transportation is a very com- 
prehensive resource unit for teachers 
interested in this aspect of social stud- 
ies. ‘he English handbook is for stu- 
dent use, as a supplement to regular 
classroom texts. It is a style manual 
and guide for proper English usage. 
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The library handbook was prepared to 
give each staff member a better under- 
standing of his own responsibilities in 
relation to the operation and develop- 
ment of the libraries. Schools that are 
using parent-teacher conferences will 
find the Long Beach guide comprehen- 
sive and a source of valuable sugges- 
tions for improving these conferences. 


e Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, Better High Schools Faster: Second 
Report, 1955, 39 p. 60¢ (mimeo- 
graphed); Class Size: The Multi-Mil- 
lion Dollar Question, 1955, 24 p. 75¢. 
New York: the Council, 525 West 
120th Street. 

Everyone concerned with curriculum 
change will find the report on change 
in the high school an excellent sum- 
mary of the best thinking about the 
process of change. ‘The committee first 
defines 11 principles basic to the proc- 
ess of changing groups, then it lists 
various techniques for discovering 
needs and effecting changes, and con- 
cludes the report with eight case stud- 
ies showing how changes were intro- 
duced into the curriculum in specific 
situations. ‘The report on class size 
explores the issues involved in this ad- 
ministrative problem, briefly reviews 
past research, and states some facts 
that must be taken into account in 
determining policy. 

¢ Denver Public Schools, Physical 
Education Guide for the Use of 
Teachers of Physical Education for 
Boys in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Denver: the Schools, 1955, 
84 p. (offset) 


This is another of the excellent cur- 
riculum guides which have been pub- 
lished in recent years by the Denver 
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Schools. ‘The guide gives assistance in 
planning a comprehensive and worth- 
while daily program in physical edu- 
cation, with a definite progression of 
activities by grades. ‘The objectives and 
organizational administration of the 
program are discussed in the early sec- 
tions of the guide. ‘lhe remainder of 
the guide is devoted to suggestions for 
developing basic physical education ac- 
tivities at each level. Each activity is 
outlined and teaching suggestions for 
its development are given. 


* New Mexico State Department 
of Education, Spanish for Boys and 
Girls, A Handbook for Teachers and 
Parents. Santa Fe: the Department, 
1955, 164 p. 

This guide contains suggestions for 
the teaching of Spanish as a second 
language in the schools, starting with 
the early elementary grades. It is a 
comprehensive guide, containing ex- 
tensive vocabulary lists and suggestions 
for developing ability in the language. 

e Board of Education of the City of 
New York, General Woodwork Shops, 
Teacher’s Work Manual, Grades 7, 
8, 9. New York: the Board, 1955, 90 p. 

This manual supplements the basic 
courses of study in industrial arts for 
the junior high school grades. It con- 
siders problems of shop management 
and safety, and gives help in the carry- 
ing out of individual and group proj- 
ects. 

¢ California State Department of 
Education, Suggested Course of In- 
struction in Industrial Arts for the 
Senior High School Level. Sacramen- 
to: the Department, 1955, 71 p. 


This bulletin outlines suggested 
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courses of instruction at the senior high 
school level in auto drafting, elec- 
tronics, graphic arts, handicrafts, metal, 
photography, wood, and comprehen- 
sive general shop. For each area, sug- 
gestions are provided for two levels 
of work. The pamphlet lists activities, 
skills, and processes in one column, 
functional information in a second 
column, and suggested project areas 
in a third column. 


¢ Indianapolis Public Schools, Sci- 
ence: A Tentative Guide for Teachers 
of Primary Grades. Indianapolis: the 
Schools, 1953, 248 p. (mimeographed ) 


About 500 teachers in the Indianap- 
olis Schools participated in the prep- 
aration of this guide, which is one of 
a series of four guides for the total 
science program throughout the 13 
grades of the school. In this guide nine 
units are suggested, with three levels 
of learning experiences listed for grades 
one through three. A unit is outlined 
in six parallel columns, which list the 
problem area, the desired outcomes, 
suggested activities, evaluation, refer- 
ence material, and audio-visual aids. 


* Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation, Social Studies in Oregon Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1955, 216 p.; Con- 
servation in Education in Oregon 
Schools, 1955, 104 p.; Handbook for 
School Directors in Oregon, 1955, 142 
p. Salem: the Department. 


The social studies guide outlines 
suggested units for each of the basic 
courses in the social studies field. Each 
unit contains an overview of the unit, 
particular outcomes expected from the 
unit, suggested problems and topics 
for study, suggested activities, and 
methods of evaluating the unit out- 
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comes. The booklet on conservation 
provides extensive suggestions for 
studying resources and methods of 
conserving these resources. A great 
deal of information concerning the 
state agencies involved in conserva- 
tion and development of the state’s 
resources is included. ‘The handbook 
for boards of education is comprehen- 
sive and contains much information 
that will be helpful to boards and 
school superintendents in administer- 
ing the schools. 


* Ramsey Junior High School, A 
Compilation of Philosophy, Policies, 
and Procedures for Teacher Use. 
Minneapolis: the School, 1955, 49 p. 
(offset) $1. 


This handbook should be helpful 
in orienting new teachers to the school 
and in serving as a reference in clarify- 
ing school policies and practices. 


¢ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Citizenship Education Project, 
Resources for Citizenship: A Guide 
to the Selection of Teaching Materials. 
New York: the College, 1955, 328 p. 


Many curriculum workers are famil- 
iar with this citizenship education 
project and have used the materials 
prepared as a part of its program. The 
present volume is an extensive an- 
notated list of materials that may be 
used for reading and study in the teach- 
ing of citizenship. This book puts into 
convenient form types of information 
previously made availabie on card files. 
Social studies teachers will find this 
bibliography invaluable in locating ref- 
erence material for the study of many 
aspects of the social studies. 


¢ Schenectady Public Schools, Sche- 
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nectady Looks to the Future in Youth 
Education. Schenectady, New York: 
the Schools, 1954, 62 p. $1. 


On the basis of an extensive study, 
a representative committee of citizens 
and staff members of the public schools 
in Schenectady decided that the list of 
the “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth,” 
as formulated by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, represented a satis- 
factory statement of the goals of sec- 
ondary education. With this list of 
goals as a framework, the Committee 
of Nineteen of the schools has set down 
in this excellent booklet a statement 
of what these goals mean for the plan- 
ning of the educational program in 
the secondary schools of Schenectady. 
Both the general education program 
for meeting the common needs in each 
of the 10 areas, and the program de- 
signed to meet the special needs of 
individual students are outlined. ‘This 
booklet represents the kind of compre- 
hensive planning which every second- 
ary school staff should do. 


¢ Wilmington Public Schools, 
Opening Doors: A Social Studies Bul- 
letin. Wilmington, Delaware: the 
Schools, 1954, 86 p. (mimeographed ) 


This guide for social studies in the 
elementary school supplements the 
basic guide for the entire elemen- 
tary school program, so it is di- 
rected primarily to help teachers 
plan the development of learning units 
in the social studies. Two charts, one 
summarizing the facts about growth 
and development and the other out- 
lining the scope and sequence for the 
entire elementary school social studies 
program, are excellent summaries for 
teachers. 
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¢ Dade County Public Schools, Sug- 
gested Classroom Practices for Junior 
High Teachers. Miami, Florida: the 
Schools, 1955, 140 p. (offset) 


This summary of techniques, meth- 
ods and materials which teachers in 
Dade County have found to be effec- 
tive is an excellent guide for develop- 
ing learning experiences with pupils. 
Help is provided on literally hundreds 
of aspects of the day-by-day process of 
teaching. A lengthy chapter on “Mate- 
rials to Help the Classroom Teacher” 
is a compilation of lists, forms, sugges- 
tions, and the like that teachers may 
find useful. In the other fifteen chap- 
ters of the book similar kinds of sug- 
gestions are presented. 


¢ Board of Education of the City 
of New York, Art: 7, 8, 9, and 10. New 
York: the Board, 1955, 184 p. 


Surely, this must be one of the most 
beautiful, attractively printed and 
comprehensive art guides published in 
many years. A large number of photo- 
graphs of art activities, including some 
beautiful color photographs, illustrate 
various phases of the art program in 
the New York City Schools. A com- 
prehensive art program for each of 
the four grades is outlined, with many 
suggestions made for the development 
and evaluation of art experiences. 


¢ Grosse Pointe Public Schools, 
Teacher's Guide to Core-Curriculum 
Planning in the Elementary Schools, 
1955, 53 p. (mimeographed); Sugges- 
tions for Educational Trips, 1955, 101 
p. (mimeographed); Physical Educa- 
tion for Early Elementary Children, 
1955, 105 p. (mimeographed). Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan: the Board. 
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The guide on core brings together 
suggestions for developing the program 
that are based on sixteen years of ex- 
perience. A scope and sequence for the 
core and suggestions for scheduling 
the program are included. While the 
guide for education trips, of course, is 
localized in terms of places to visit, the 
plan and arrangement of the guide 
may be helpful to curriculum leaders 
in other systems. ‘The physical educa- 
tion bulletin is comprehensive and it 
treats this area as an integral part of 
the total educational program. ‘The 
bulletin describes many games and ac- 
tivities useful in the program. 


e St. Paul Public Schools, Guide to 
Number Experiences: Kindergarten— 
Grade Eight. St. Paul, Minnesota: the 
Schools, 1955, 81 p. (offset) 


After giving some brief suggestions 
on methods, particularly on using the 
unit method in arithmetic, this pam- 
phlet sets up an extensive list of goals 
for each grade, listing in detail the 
skills and competencies in arithmetic 
that should be developed at each level. 
A speaking vocabulary and some sug- 
gested instructional materials are also 
listed, and then a number of sugges- 
tions are given for enrichment expe- 
riences. The bulletin gives each teacher 
a clear understanding of what is ex- 
pected in the area of arithmetic at each 
grade level. 


¢ Denver Public Schools, Activities, 
Expected Achievements, and Tools in 
English: Kindergarten Through Grade 
Six. Denver: the Schools, 1955, 37 p. 


This is a very useful guide for teach- 
ers in that it states the attainments 
expected of pupils at each grade level, 
yet these are not stated as rigid stand- 
ards of achievement that each child 
must attain before he can be promoted. 
The expected outcomes are grouped ac- 
cording to the type of communicative 
experiences used in the teaching of 
English skills. 

¢ Minneapolis Public Schools, Liy- 
ing and Learning in the Elementary 
Schools, Minneapolis: the Schools, 
1956, 152 p. 


After a brief statement of the objec- 
tives and goals of education, this guide 
presents information on the develop- 
mental characteristics of children, with 
sections on the growth characteristics 
of children, the influence of the en- 
vironment on the child’s personality, 
the ways in which the school may be 
organized in terms of these characteris- 
tics, and how the home and school 
may work together. The last half of 
the bulletin gives suggestions which 
the teacher may use in fostering de- 
sirable growth through school experi- 
ences and evaluation. Much of the 
guide is in outline form, and can readi- 
ly be used by teachers for planning. 
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Cignificant Books in Review 


Secondary School Administration. By 
Roland C. Faunce. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1955. 


No competent student of American 
secondary education will deny that the 
role of the high school has undergone 
dramatic revision during the past half- 
century. No pertinent study will fail 
to reveal that the science and art of 
educational leadership have acquired 
substance and recognition in the same 
period of time. Thus, the position of 
leadership in a changing school has 
been appreciably altered by virtue of 
a changing society and our increased 
understanding of the roles of the school 
and of its leadership requirements. 
These are the marks of a profession 
emerging from an inheritance of a 
skilled trade. 

As in previous professional writing, 
Faunce demonstrates a high degree of 
competence in dealing with the criti- 
cally important business of constantly 
developing and improving the curric- 
ulum. Further, in the present work he 
assigns to the school principal the 
prime responsibility for leadership in 
this important activity. The position 
is stated in clear and unequivocal 
terms. ‘The principal must play many 
roles in succession—as a group leader 
and group participant. 

He must administer or execute poli- 
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cies or plans agreed upon by groups, 
interpret them to the superintendent 
and other responsible persons, secure 
funds and resources, evaluate effective- 
ness of group planning and structure, 
and prepare for next steps in the devel- 
opment of the program. ‘These are not 
simple tasks and will challenge the 
intelligence, resourcefulness and _ skill 
of the alert principal in any situation. 

To help the present and future 
principal, then, Faunce deals not only 
with the specific aspects of his im- 
mediate role in curriculum develop- 
ment, but supports this prime phase of 
his work with a concise treatment of 
the related activities and responsibili- 
ties which are a parallel concern of the 
administrator. There is no deviation, 
however, from the position that the 
principal is first and foremost responsi- 
ble for the accomplishment of the basic 
purpose of the school—the provision 
of the best possible educational pro- 
gram for the young people it must 
serve. 

Secondary School Administration is 
neither encyclopedic nor comprehen- 
sive in a traditional and usual sense. 
However, for the serious student who 
seeks a clear development of the re- 
sponsibilities and operational problems 
of the principal of the modern high 
school, this work is highly recom- 
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mended. ‘The writing is superior in 
quality, there are ample illustrative 
materials, and the basic point of view 
is sound and consistently respected. 
The present or future principal will 
find in this book great help in accom- 
plishing his fundamental task—that 
of the cooperative planning for the 
school with the staff, the adult com- 
munity, and the youth community. 
—Reviewed by Davw B. Austin, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 
On Call for Youth. By Rudolph 


Wittenberg. New York: Association 
Press, 1955. 


Rudolph Wittenberg writes for par- 
ents, ministers, teachers and group 
leaders who are “On Call for Youth.” 
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WRITE BETTER—LEARN FASTER 


New easy way helps even 
the slow pupil through 







CORRELATION in HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


DEAN EMERITUS OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIV. OF CALIF. 


This natural, logical handwriting plan by one 
of the nation’s foremost educators uses the 
Language Arts approach. Even slow pupils 
respond admirably, for it holds the child’s 
interest from the very first grade. 

Starting with simple printing, pupils quickly 
learn basic writing principles. Transition to 
cufsive, often difficult, is now easily grasped. 
Progress through the 8th grade is rapid, con- 
tinuous. And careful psychological guidance 
helps develop good citizens as well as good 
writers and students. 

This course copes with individual differences 
in pupils — including the left handed child. 
All students proceed at their natural pace. 
Brighter students are not penalized, but are 
encouraged to greater accomplishments. 
Now in use in hundreds of schools, the entire 
program includes two truly professional teach- 
ing aids you will find most helpful. 
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He assumes that adolescence is a time 
of stress; that ours is a confused so- 
ciety; that the normal adolescent is a 
stepchild of our civilization because of 
our preoccupation with the abnormal; 
and that lay people can learn to help 
adolescents with everyday problems 
and make referrals when extreme be- 
havior is manifested. His frame of ref- 
erence is psychoanalytic. His style is 
simple. ‘There are neither footnotes nor 
bibliography. He does not theorize as 
to “why” we grow, but confines him- 
self to a description of “how” we grow. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part one consists of seven chapters with 
titles such as “I’m No Good,” “I Don’t 
Care,” and “I Want To Be Left 
Alone,” which classify and describe 
“The Many Faces of Youth.” Nu- 
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merous examples are cited of adoles- 
cents expressing these feelings as they 
interact with parents and youth leaders, 
along with “dos” and “don'ts” for 
the leaders. The examples tend to be 
selected from urban, middle and upper 
social class backgrounds. 

The second part of the book con- 
sists of chapters on self-awareness, role 
recognition, using authority effectively, 
and combining skill and common 
sense. ‘These are designed to foster 
finer objectives in youth leaders. In- 
cluded are simple criteria for testing 
one’s effectiveness—criteria that would 
be useful for sensitive classroom teach- 
ers. 

Part three moves from the adoles- 
cent interacting with parents and 
youth leaders to a look at how the or- 
ganization and values of our society 


affect adolescents. The social danger 








inherent in the complete freedom of 
the crowd situation where “everybody 
does it” is contrasted with the damage 
to personality that may result from 
becoming a “popular isolate” who 
needs to conform to the extent that 
he sacrifices his internal self and be- 
comes “The Stranger in the Group.” 
In the concluding chapter, “Adoles- 
cence as a Way of Life” is defined. It 
is suggested that youth leaders may 
help adolescerits grow toward greater 
maturity by helping change the aspects 
of society that prolong adolescence, 
such as excessive pressure for conform- 
ity. Also listed are some guideposts 
for us to use in checking our effective- 
ness in face to face relations with 
adolescents. 

Literate parents, secondary teachers, 
and gther youth leaders who seek great- 
er understanding of “normal adoles- 
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This well-docu- 


mented text stresses the role of the classroom teacher in the learning situation. The 
author's treatment of learning processes and problems is highly practical yet 
thoroughly grounded on research and modern theory. He covers such vital topics as 


Important chapters are devoted to two topics of increasing interest among psy- 
chologists and educators—the ‘‘psychology of the group” and “task-oriented dis- 
cipline.’’ Because of its warm, child-centered approach and wealth of case material, 
students and teachers will find this text as interesting and as stimulating as it is 
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Basic Principles of Student Teaching 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky 

















Written for student teachers and their supervisors, this concise and 
flexible text is organized around the basic principles of education which 
underlie good teaching at any level in any field. The chief emphasis is 
on helping the student put theory into actual classroom practice. 


Human Development and Learning 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 


In accord with the new “Larger-Unit” approach in education, this text 
offers a comprehensive treatment of growth and development, princi- 
ples of learning, individual behavior, techniques of evaluation and 
guidance, and professional attitudes—all unified by the continual ap- 
plication of mental-hygiene principles. 


Evaluation in Modern Education 


J. Wayne Wrightstone and Joseph Justman 
Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education of the City of New York 


Irving Robbins, Queens College 


Based on the most recent trends in education, this text goes beyond the 

mere description of tests and measurements and deals also with prac- 

tical methods in interpretation and evaluation. It emphasizes the wide 

variety of techniques and objectives that are employed and followed in | 
day-by-day instruction in schools. 


A Sociology of Education 


Wilbur B. Brookover, Michigan State University 


Objectively and realistically, Dr. Brookover examines two highly 
significant areas of human relations: (1) the relations that exist among 
the groups of the school society—pupils, teachers, and administrators; 
and (2) the relations that exist between the groups of the school 
society and the groups to be found in the society outside of the school. 
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cents,” and increased skill in dealing 
with them, will find this book of great 
value. They will also sense the humil- 
ity and sincerity of the author and will 
gain courage from his faith in the ca- 
pacity of laymen to grow in their abil- 
ity to help adolescents with their prob- 
lems. 

Educational textbook writers could 
profit from a study of the simple, read- 
able style, and relevant examples. 

Finally, the author’s emphasis on 
teamwork among youth leaders with 
different levels of competence, his ca- 
pacity to see the adolescent interacting 
with groups, and to see these groups 
in relation to the values and problems 
of contemporary society add up to a 
book of considerable breadth. 

—Reviewed by Rosert G. Fisk, pro- 
fessor of education, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 


Also of Current Interest 


School Administration. Several 
thoughtful books have appeared re- 
cently on the publishers’ lists. C. A. 
and Mary E. Weber’s Fundamentals 
of Educational Leadership, (McGraw- 
Hill, 1955) breaks with the conven- 
tional administrative-supervisory treat- 
ment and does a splendid job of exam- 
ining principles of leadership and their 
democratic foundations. 

Hanne J. Hicks presents a more con- 
ventional but very fine approach to the 
field in Administrative Leadership in 
the Elementary School (Ronald, 
1956). He has created an excellent, 
teachable book for use in graduate 
classes. Henry J. Linn (ed.) in School 
Business Administration (Ronald, 
1956) helps to fill a major gap in the 
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literature. Along with 16 associate au- 
thors, Dr. Linn handles such matters 
as payroll administration, purchasing, 
debt service and plant maintenance. 

Elementary Education. Four writers 
pool their efforts to very good effect in 
Teaching in the Elementary School 
(Harper, 1956). Authored by H. J. 
Klausmeier, Katharine Dresden, Helen 
C. Davis, and W. A. Wittich, this 
book is delightfully illustrated, well- 
written and practical. Child develop- 
ment and curriculum receive a desir- 
able emphasis throughout. Somewhat 
similar in focus is Ways of Teaching 
in Elementary Schools (Longmans, 
Green, 1955) by R. Murray ‘Thomas 
who contributes a comprehensive, 
fluently written volume. 

Foundations. ‘The teacher with a bit 
of leisure time will love to ramble 
through a choice new anthology, Read- 
ings in Education (Harpers, 1956), 
edited by Arthur Foff and Jean D. 
Grambs. Dozens of aptly chosen selec- 
tions sparkle among the 468 pages. 
Dickens and Lamb rub shoulders with 
Thurber and Steinbeck. People such 
as Mead and Commager, Benedict and 
Riesman, represent related fields, and 
numerous professionals (Childs, Havig- 
hurst, Gray, etc.) are included. 

George W. Frasier’s An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Education (Har- 
pers, 1956) is a handsome revision of 
a popular volume which originally ap- 
peared some five years ago. It remains 
an unusually fine overview of the field 
written in an understandable manner 
for the undergraduate or layman. 

—Reviewed by Haroip G. SHANE, 
professor of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Administration as Educational Leader- 
ship. By John A. Bartky. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University 
Press, 1956. 


The author, John A. Bartky, profes- 
sor of education, Stanford University 
and director, Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York and formerly a 
school and college administrator, brings 
his experience as a student, teacher and 
writer in leadership, administration and 
community-centered curricula to this 
volume. 

This book was written to present 
school administration as it is, not as 
one might wish it to be. Basically the 
author considers school administration 
to be an applied science and not just 
a theoretical study. 

Part I of the book deals with educa- 
tional leadership; its operation, psy- 
chology, philosophy and organization. 
The author contends that leadership 
is concerned with influencing people 
according to a manner of operation. 
He states that the leader can get his 
followers to act by creating environ- 
mental tensions toward which they 
must respond or he may appeal to their 
values or ideals. In doing this the lead- 
er in educational organization has to 
deal with the basic culture of the 
school community, the culture of the 
school employee organization and the 
culture of children. A proper adminis- 
trative decision is considered to be one 
that results after the merits of various 
possible decisions are deliberated. Ex- 
amples of both correct and incorrect 
means of written implementation of 
decisions are presented in such a vivid 
manner that the reader cannot help 
but understand the points the author 
has in mind. 


May 1956 





Part II of the book illustrates leader- 
ship practices between educational 
leaders and those persons with whom 
they have to deal. Individual chapters 
are devoted to the superintendent, su- 
pervisor, principal and teacher as lead- 
ers and to how they act in various cir- 
cumstances. ‘The superintendent is con- 
sidered to be a leader of the board of 
education, the school and the commu- 
nity. His primary task is administrative. 

The principal is a leader of children, 
community, parents and teachers. ‘The 
chapter on the principal as a leader of 
children is uniquely and effectively 
presented by using a series of descrip- 
tions of follower-leader relations be- 
tween child and principal. Again using 
descriptions, the author illustrates both 
poorly and well-controlled disciplinary, 
complaint and consultative interviews. 

Central office supervisors are seldom 
able to employ coercive measures to 
achieve their goals. Therefore they 
must rely on persuasion. ‘They must 
persuade principals and teachers of 
their good will, their integrity and their 
competence. ‘The educational leader 
educates. A leader who does nothing to 
improve his followers may be a good 
leader but not an educational leader. 

The use of material from related dis- 
ciplines and fields of administration 
makes this book a stimulating volume 
of practical suggestions for application. 
The author does for educational lead- 
ership in school administration in this 
volume what he did for human rela- 
tions in supervision in his volume, 
Supervision as Human Relations (Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath and Company, 1953). 

—Reviewed by JEROME E.. Leavitt, 
associate professor of education, Port- 
land State College, Portland, Oregon. 
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New Editionsof BasicMcGRAW-HILL 
Student Teaching Guides... 








STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BACHELDER, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Third Edition. Ready for fall classes. 


A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, educa- 
tional psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public education into a 
single pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning and guiding the educa- 
tional experiences of youth in secondary schools. Comprehensive in scope, yet 
compact, it deals with important concepts and principles related to the induction of 
students into responsible teaching. 

In this new third edition, old material has been revised and new material added 
without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former editions. 
Discussions of methods have been completely reorganized to include important 
pedagogical concepts within the context of the present-day classroom situation. 
Illustrative material has been extensively revised: more than 100 new pictures are 
included. Text-Films and Filmstrips are available for use with the book, and are 
of great value in directing students’ attention to important ideas, stimulating dis- 
cussion, and increasing the applications of important principles. 








ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 
By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. 453 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the 
elementary school. It is designed to help develop a unified learning experience in 
classroom teaching. As before, the book deals not only with teaching method, but 
also with the aims of the elementary school as they relate to child development; the 
curriculum; the guidance function; and the relation of extra-class activities to the 
total program. 

This second edition is essentially new in style and organization, with all but three 
chapters rewritten. An important addition is the discussion of teaching gifted 
children in the regular classroom. The chapter on audio-visual materials has been 
completely rewritten. Five motion pictures and five follow-up filmstrips correlated 
with the book are now available. 
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